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HOUSE-DRESS. SUMMER HAT. BELT AND BAG. 
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FRONT OF PINK SILK JACKET. NEW STYLE OF DRESSING HAIR. 
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GIANTS AND 


WIND-MILLS. 


BY EMMA F. M. WHITCOMB. 





Wen Pulcie Heywood married the minister, 
wd was starting on a blissful little bridal jour- 
ney, her Aunt Dorothea took occasion to observe 
that, although married, she was by no means 
wt of this troublesome world. 

Miss Dorothea, it is but just to remark, had 
found it a troublesome world; and after jolting 
over its rough highway, could not be expected to 
preserve the saccharine properties with which she 
started out. 

Dulcie kissed her aunt, gave Paul’s hand a 
little, nervous, timid squeeze, and laughed as a 
great, bright drop fell on her new ring—that 
wonderful ring. 

Dulcie felt in her heart of hearts that she was 
not good enough to be a minister's wife; she had 
been very woridly, had thought teo much about 
the ruffles on her dresses; and liked bracelets, 
and earrings, and blue ribbons too well; but, oh! 
how she did mean to try to be all that her hus- 
band thought her. 

After the good-byes, and the journey, and the 
few days which always seemed to her to have 
been dropped from the sky, and to have vanished 
into the sea, they came to their home, and life in 
earnest commenced. 

If anybody had hinted to Dulcie that in less 
than two years she would echo her Aunt Doro- 
thea’s words, she would have shaken her pretty 
head and thought that, loving Paul as she did, 
she could bear all things; the sweet dreams of 
her girlhood had not prepared her for so much 
happiness. Sometimes she thought that ‘she 
wished Paul had heard a *call’’ to be a mission- 
ary, that she might prove to’ him how cheerfully 
she would follow him to the world’s end. 

But Duleie’s husband was called to work in 
‘mn old vineyard. Days came when he felt that 
the soil was worn out, or the seed had fallen 
among thorns; his duty was to repeat the old 
words of promise and warning to ears that seemed 
hear not—and his life was Dulcie’s life as well. 
Vout. LXVI.—7 


Dulcie didn’t count it a trial, so full was her 
heart of heaven-given charity, to wear her last 
year's hat, that Paul might be one of ten to make 
up & hundred dollars to the Home Missions. 

“‘You look more lovely than ever,” said Paul, 
as they stepped out of the door the first Sabbath 
Dulcie wore it. 

‘That's because you are enchanted,’’ replied 
Dulcie, quickly, for she was fond of quoting Don 
Quixotte to her husband ; and he had long ago 
denominated her Dulcinea du Tobosa. 

Keeping the house was a new and vast under- 
taking to Mrs. Bloomsbury. She had thought 
she understood it well; she had made crumpy 
little slices of toast for her mother ; had arranged 
bouquets for the dinner-table; made a cake 
yearly, and on rare occasions, washed the china 
and silver; but to superintend all the arrange- 
ments of a house, to make each meal seem like 
an ungel’s gift—that is, to haye come without 
hands—as, to be thoroughly enjoyable, every 
meal shou'd seem, was something dierent. 

Yet, after awhile, it seemed that Dulcie was 
less able to bear things. She cried sometimes at 
nothing in the world: she had qzer little fancies ; 
she would ask Paul if he really loved her—really, 
now ?” till Paul would laugh and say, ‘‘No,”’ jest- 
ingly. He thought he was learning a new phase 
of her character; but when he knew that it was 
the shadow of a sweet and solemn promise which 
resied on her face, and gaye to it the new and 
earnest beauty, he watched over her with a 
tender care, a worshipful love, unknown to her 
before. Many among his ‘‘ charge’ saw it with 
foreboding; they feared he was raising up an 
idol in the Master's place. 

One morning Paul saw that his wife was un- 
usually pale, and there were dark rings under 
her eyes. 

“You must keep quiet to-day, girl,’ he said, 
“You have been wearing yourself out nursing 





poor little Adam.” 
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‘It wasn’t half so hard for me to stay with 
him, as it would have been to leave that mother 
alone with him; there wasn’t a woman in the 
house, and Dr: Brown said hie had jasked half-a- 
dozen of the Indies in* our chureh, ahd they all 
had excuses. It seems so hard for her to be 
alone.” 

He made her promise to rest, and he said, re- 
gretfully, as he looked back from the door, 
“How I wish I could stay with you. Oh! if 
I could feel that my work, here is doing any 


good! I often remember the battle with the 
wind-mills. I am worn out, and it isn’t a giant 
after all.’’ 


How Paul's eyes glistened as he spoke! And 
Dulcie noticed that his face was thin and white, 
and his overcoat was beginning to look shabby. 

Then she brought out the basket of work over 
which her face became so tender and serious. 
She sewed rapidly for an hour, then, hearing a 
step, she put the work away, and opened the 
door. , 

“Why Aunt Faith,” she said, “I didn’t thiuk 
of seeing you this dismal morning! How is your 
rheumatism ?”’ 

‘“‘There are times,” said the old lady, whose 
tall, gaunt form quite. overshadowed Dulcie, 
‘‘when one must rise superior. to rheumatism, 
and even to neuralgia; I am having that now, 
too.”” . ; 

“T hope nothing has happened,” said Dulcie, 
apprehensively. 

“Tt has been happening for some time,’ said 
Mrs. Hopkins, who by this time had taken Paul’s 
chair, and sat looking gloomily into the fire, which 
snepped, crackled, and danced gayly in the grate ; 
Dulcie found herself wondering how it dared. 
“Thetruth is,” she said, suddenly, facing Dulcie, 
‘*T feel that you ought to know it; this always 
has been an awful place for a minister. Awful! 
When they get a new one, there isn’t anything 
good enough for him; but after they have had him 
a spell, he has to take up with what, he can 
get.” 

Mrs. Hopkins spoke as though she washed 
her hands of the whole matter. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Dulcie, flushing, 
and ready to cry. 

“‘T don’t think myself it’s any such great. 
thing; but there’s them that say they can’t stand 
his sitting down in prayer-meeting! Julia Com- 
stock says it’s the fashion, in, the city, but we 
old folks don’t like to have city notions brought 
up into the country. Mrs, Hardscrabble spoke of 
it first, and that set us to thinking.” 

“Why,” began Duicie, catching her breath, 


“4 


i 
much more social; he feels nearer to the people 
80, he often says, he wishes he could take gj 
those..stiff, unsocial benches away, have 
hairs, and 9 earp 3 anfli make it we t and 
pleasant, like a home; it ‘would be 80 mue more 
inviting. I should think that Mrs. Hardscrabble 
could bear it with some small degree of patience, 
as she never goes to prayer-meeting, or churgh, 
Her daughter told me that she is too feeble 
get out.” 

“Carpet and chairs at a prayer-meeting!” 
Mrs. Hopkins looked perfectly aghast. 

“Do you. think,” said Dulcie, ‘that we an 
nearer Heaven on a wooden bench, and bay 
floor?, Would you invite a guest into a roomin 
your house, furnished like the one into whid 
you ask the Lord to enter?” 

‘‘ Carpet and chairs?” repeated Mrs. Hopkins, 
rising. ‘‘I was goingto tell you that some thinkthat 
his wearing his hair so long gives him a foppish 
appearance in the pulpit; and I don’t know about 
@ minister’s wearing a mustache, with such long 
ends. I was going to act the part of a friend, 
and tell you, that there is more than one who 
thinks he meant brother Hudson, when jhe 
spoke, in his last sermon, of Judas carrying 
the bag.” 

Dulcie rose, her face was perfectly olen 
with passion. 

‘7 am sorry that people have such an opinion 
of your brother; Iam sure my husband, when 
he said Judas, meant Judas, I don’t think he 
would have been.afraid to say Hudson Hopkins 
if he had meant him. Heaven forgive you!’ 
cried poor Dulcie. ‘But I think :it would have 
been kinder in you to have gone to help take 
care of Adam Trifle, than to come here troubl- 
ing me.”’ 

«Adam will need no more nursing—he is 
dead,” said the woman, as she closed the. door, 
having, apparently, risen.so far above rheumatism 
and neuralgia that she did not need her cane, for 
she left it standing menacingly beside Dulcie's 
little sewing-chair. It feil to the floorjas Dulei¢ 
sank into the chair, crying as though her heart 
would break. Paul's desponding reflection came 
into her mind directly: ‘‘ Only a wind-mill, not 
a giant after all!’’ And little Adam dead! The 
little boy she had loved, and petted, and nursed. 
Her head sank upon her, breast, and she would 
have fallen had not her husband, at that moment, 
epened the door and caught her in his arms. 

‘* My poor little. wife,’ he cried, ‘who has 
been so unkind as to tell you. I wanted to say 
it so gently to you; but he is better off, we know. 
I talked with his, mother; and; Dulcie, darling, 





“why we thought, Paul and I, that it seems so 


his father has signed the pledge.’’ 
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—— 
Dulcie threw her arms around her husband’s 


“A giant!’’ she cried. ‘No one but 
Paul, could have slain it; and that poor 
nother told me her husband never listened to 
sy one as he has to you. But} oh, Paul! if 
only had a better wife !” and then, with sobs, 
gol little whispers of self-repr_ach, and plead- 
ings for forgiveness, out came the story of her 
porting’s trouble. 

fr would not do, Paul saw at once, to blame 
her, or let her know what she had done, for, with 

hetic vision, he saw the Hopkins’ empty pew, 

gid he felt his purse lightened of the Hopkins’ 

literal subscription. But his little wife, whose 

condition was that'of weakness and de- 

lence, must be soothed and quieted; and so 

Paul talked gently to her. And they wondered 

stout Heaven, where little Adam had gone. ‘To 

ihink,”’ said Dulcie, ‘‘that his little hands have 
opened the door so closely shut tous!” 

Thien he told her of his morning’s work; and 
how only one of the Committee of five agreed with 
him in thinking they could not get through the 
Winter with the church in its dilapidated con- 
dition; that it must have a ‘new roof. ‘* They 
sem to think,” said he, ‘that doing anything 


for the church is so much thrown away. Wher | 


[think that I have had to beg for my salary 
after I have earned it, I am indignant and 
grieved.” 

Then Dalcie forgot herself in her husband. 
“My own darling Paul,” she cried, “‘ we can 
will trust in Him. It comforts me so to think He 
lays, ‘The steps of a good man are ordered by’ 
Himself. I never see you going in a rough path 
bat I think of that. And you know, Paul,’’ she 
sided, in her sweet, depreciting way, “you 
know that I am stumbling along beside you.” 

They cheered each other, and helped each 
tther, when every day seemed to bring some 
hew perplexity; for the people among whom they 
were living, though’ not intentidnally unkind, 





were unthinking. There were factions in tho 
church, and elements which could not har- 
monize. 

Dulcie’s time of trial came all too soon; and 
when'a dead baby lay upon the mother’s heart, 


‘and Paul saw the white faces of both, he thought 


in a moment of the lily and its bud, which the 
storm, that: very morning, had broken from the 
stem. 

Then Dulcie, with the strange, sweet smile upon 
her face, which the angels ‘give to the dying, 
whispered, ‘‘It is best so, Paul; I never was good 
enough ; but I hope He will give us a little place 
in Heaven, near the gate, Panl—baby and me; 
and we will watch for you; I will teach her. 
Don't Paul,” she said, a8 he hid his face in his 
hands, and groaned, then took her to his heart, 
as though that strong, warm grasp could keep 
her from death itself. 

**T canrfot let you go, my darling,’’ he said. 

But, smiling still, she whispered again, “There 
are the giants for you to fight, Paul; I never 
could; somehow, I wasn’t strong enough. His 
will be done; you know you always said that, 
Paul.” 

She was silent then; they watched her, as the 
shadows began to creep in, and when the’night 
came, lo, to her came’ the morning. 

When Paul stood beside the grave, thus, “Thy 
will be done,”’ rose like amduntain before him : 
he could not sée"tlie “shining peaks; he knew 
that if he kept on in the right path, he must one 
day catch a glimpse of it; but now only a barren 
ertig towered above him. 

He walked, & lonely man, the old paths, like 
One of old, ‘acquainted with grief.”’ 

When, after the years had reverently laid a 
crown of silver upon his head, and he, too, 
heard ‘a voice, ‘“‘come up higher, friend,” he 
left a record of giants slain by holy word and 
deéd, of which that purest knight of Arthur’s day 
heed not have been ashamed. 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


—_——— 


I w1as thee! Oh, I mire thee so! 

The lonely hours drag dul! and slow; 
I turn me from the sky's deep blue, 
Less fair to me its tender hue, 

While birds on blossom-laden bough, 
Seems trilling plaintive music now. ' 
My life has lost its fairest dower, 
For, oh, I miss thee every hour! 





A book, that you have read to me; 

A flower, though it thay withered be, 
Your hand has held, my own caress, 
And linger.o’er in tenderness ; 

The while quick tears my eyelids wet, 
F’en thongh your Kisses burn there yet; 
My heart turns ever unto thee, 

And questions if you, too, miss me? 
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Mr. Epcerton had been in poor health for 
months, yet no danger was apprehended, even 
by his physicians. His death was very sudden. 
He had walked out.that very day, transacted 
some business, and there were guests invited for 
the evening. Ile diedsittingin his chair. Ifhe 
had known what was coming, I think he would 
have tried to be in a better mood. For months 
his irritability and peevishness had been growing, 
and this day he was in an especially bad humor 
with his wife and everybody else. 

Ah, well! he had time to speak a few penitent 
words. Then he was gone. The rest lay in 
God’s hans. . 

Mary Clifton had married him at nineteen. 
At twenty-three she found herself a widow. 
There would be nothing new in the details of 
their engagement and marriage. Mr. Edgerton 
was fifty. She did not marry him for love; her 
family were bent upon the match. Home was un- 
pleasant to her. This elderly man seemed kind 
and tender, and she yielded at last. 

For eighteen months life was not uncomfort- 
able to her. It grew rapidly painful after that. 
Her husband was exacting, tyrannical, and par- 
simonious. Ile was not jealous in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but he was jealous of every 
friendship she formed—of everybody who could, 
in the least, withdraw her attention from him. 
She must have found being ‘‘an old man’s darl- 
ing’’ a very uncomfortable business, but she never 
complained, or lost patience. 

He was dead. It was a great shock to her. 
At first her new freedom gave her a sense almost 
of desolation and terror. When the will was 
read, she found, to her surprise, that, with the 
exception of a few bequests to certain distant 
relatives, (he had no near kindred,) his whole 
fortune was left at her disposal. He had often 
threatened to leave her very little, to endow some 
charity with his money. But the will had been 
made in the first days of his marriage, while these 
new ties were pleasant to the morose old bachelor, 
and, in spite of the change which came over him, 
he had never altered it. 

Mary passed the customary period of mourning 
and retirement. She traveled. She had a few 
valued friends about her. Gradually, the bloom 
came back to her cheeks, the life to her eyes. 
Sometimes she felt afraid that she was wicked, 
98 
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when startled by u perception of the fact that shy 
enjoyed the perfect liberty, which had so ung. 
pectedly taken the place of the positive servitude, 
even to the expression of an opinion, in which she 
had so long lived. For that period had seemed 
very long. She tried to gild it with tenderney 
and compassion, but it was difficult. That life 
had been very hard. ‘ 

She was not yet twenty-five, when she yielded 
to the entreaties of her friends, who declared 
that it would be simply absurd to continue he 
nun-like existence. So she went to her house jp 
town, took an elderly relative to live with her, 
and though she tried to live quietly, still the 
world was too eager tv gather about the rich, 
pretty widow to render this possible. 

But the gayeties of society were tiresome tg 
her. She had got beyond a fondness for balk 
and similar amusements, 

“I must be getting old,’ she thought often 
‘¢ How pleasant all this would have seemed once.” 

Bright as her life appeared, it was bald and 
bare, for there was a great want in her heart,s 
terrible lack in everything. 

Mary had known her little romance. It holds 
no startling details. She and Fred Liscombe liad 
been girl and boy lovers. The families, on either 
side, never thought about the matter till Mary 
had passed seventeen and Fred was twenty-one, 
Then all the elders were indignant and horrified 
to find that the youthful pair considered them 
selves engaged... Mary was lectured and re 
proached, till her ears ached as badly as her 
heart. Fred was shipped off to Egypt, where an 
uncle was making himself rich by speculation ia 
wheat, and so the romance ended. 

I can conscientiously assert that during her 
married life Mary Edgerton never allowed her 
self to dwell upon those old memories. Nay, she 
believed them forgotten. Even after she was 
free to think of the past, to form new ties, she 
did not suppose that she had any feeling in re 
gard to the old dream, beyond a certain tender 


ness, a pathetic softness, such as one has fora ' 


pretty poem, or a touching novel, that one has 
read in early youth. 

It is odd, but the first perception she had of 
her mistake arose from finding herself attracted 
toward another man, a man who stood out pre-emi- 
nent and noble among her host of new admirers. 
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: 
Gerald Landon was thirty, handsome, well- 


ganected, earnest in his profession, but not a 
rich man; though his position and success were 
geh that nobody could accuse him of fortune- 
hunting, even when he devoted himself to a wo- 
man ag rich as Mrs. Edgerton. 

Sooner or later, a woman must perceive when 
man’s heart has gone out to her, try as he may 
oguard his secret. At first, this idea fluttered 
Mary, Then it seemed a sort of rest; then, sud- 
denly there ruse between this man and her the 
neollection of the old dream., The feeling she 
had toward him was not in the least like her 
fmer sentiment for Fred. She respected, be- 
lieved in him, honored his talents, enjoyed his 
wiety, but there was none of the old restless- 
ness, the wild fancies of the by-gone time. 

No, she did not love him! More, the image 
of Fred Liscombe once roused, she yielded to the 
gell, and lived over those old memories, which 
gew beautiful as a peep into Paradise, Why, 
she cared for him still! She understood now the 
yearning, the lack im her life. Mer heart was 
gill bound by the golden chain she had long since 
telieved snapped asunder. 

There was not an instinct of coquetry in Mary 
Higerton’s mind, and she would not have played 
with Landon’s heart, any more than she would 
have periled an immortal soul, She, convinced 
herself that her own vanity had deceived her. 
He was a friend, he liked her society ; there was 
asirong sympathy between them, and that was 


She was as guarded as possible in, her conduct, 
mdrather avoided the matter, in fact; for the 
(to herself) unconscious change in her manner, 
the avoidance of private éte-d-tétes, the quietly 
putting him back on the footing of an ordinary 
uquaintance, filled him with painful apprehen- 
sin, and forced his secret from his lips long 
before he had meant to give it utterance. 

Sohe told the story of his love. Poor Mary! 
Itsounded very sweet to her. She fairly longed 
listen. But up rose Fred Liscombe's image, 
between this man and her; and the_ beautiful 
tyes, which had been a spell in her girlhood, 
seemed looking at her with passionate reproach, 

“Don’t! Please don’t say any more!’’ was all 
the could falter. She was as.confused and trou- 
lied as if she had been sixteen, 

Of course, she could not leave the matter here. 
She had clearly to say that he could never ‘be 
nore to her than a friend, Her real reason she 
could not give. How could she say what it really 
was. that kept. her heart aloof from his? He did 
lis best to subdue his pain; he asked pardon for 
laying deceived himself; at least, she would let 


him be her friend still? If ever trouble came, 
she would turn to him? 

She promised, and was glad to do so; he-was 
so, good, so wise, so trustworthy! She should 
always feel safe, remembering that he would be 
ready to aid, should care or perplexity overtake 
her. 

For a few days, she felt almost wicked, though 
she had done nothing which could call for cen- 
sure fromthe harshest judge or the tenderest 
conscience. A few days, then a joy so restless, 
a vision so bright, took nossession of her soul, 
that her dazzled eyes coula pvarcely perceive him, 
or any other object in the common world, from 
which she had suddenly been lifted. 

She was at a reception, one evening, where 
there was music and recitation, and other exalted 
amusement, which Mary felt herself just then 
unable properly to appreciate, wondering what 
made her grow so dull and stupid. 

She ‘was looking younger and prettier than 
usual, more like a girl than a woman past twenty- 
five.’ She'was dressed in white, with violet deco- 
rations, and a bunch of violets in her hair—a 
costume like one she had often worn in the old 
days, because Fred Liscombe liked it. 

Somebody was talking to her, and she trying 
to listen. But how could she? For once, in the 
long-ago, she had been at a ball in this very house 
with Fred Liseombe. It was her last happy even- 
ing, for the troubles began just after. 

The hostess’ voice sounded in her ear. 

‘‘T have promised that you will not have for- 
gotten an old friend, Mrs. Edgerton,” were the 
words she heard. 

Mary looked up quickly. There stood Fred 
Liscombe! She had not supposed him nearer 
than Egypt, but she felt no surprise. It seemed 
so natural to see him standing there, with his 
glorious eyes fult of welcome, the smile which 
softened his haughty face wreathing his lips. 

‘*Has Mrs. Edgerton forgotten?’ he asked, 
gently. 

Forgotten! Why, the past, the parting, the 
long years, seemed all‘a dream. Space and time 
were annihilated!» This was the very scene she 
had long lived over! Positively, for an instant, 
that was the thought in her mind. 

But she was too much accustomed to self-re- 
straint, not to remember that she was near be- 
traying her emotion to curious eyes. She held 
out her hand, the hand that had so often lain in 
his, and been warmed by it, and her voice was 
steady enough as she said, 

‘*T am very glad to see you. 
of your arrival.” 


I had not heard 





As he answered, she looked a little beyond 
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him, for the ‘sight of his. face dizzied her still. 
She looked, and saw Gerald Landon, with his 
eyes: fixed upon her. He ‘bowed; and turned 
away; but Mary knew that heunderstood now 
why she had sent him from her. 

Their hostess floated away to’ her other guests. 
A tiresome man, who had been whispering stupid 
nothings, which Mrs. Edgerton had not heard, 
took himself off likewise. 

Fred Liscombe sank into the seat beside her. 

‘*T. dreaded so to come home,” he said. “I 
feared to see you. I could not tell if you would 
be glad.”’ 

Her heart bounded like a suddenly uncaged 
bird, but she could control herself now. 

«You should not be unjust to old friends,” she 
said. ‘I hope you have not grown misanthro- 
pic?” , 

She raised her eyes, with a smile; but his an- 
swer made her drop them. 

*« Small wonder, if I had;’’ he said. - ““Itseems 
a whole life—an eternity !’’ 

He had come back, he loved her still—he loved 
her. _ But she must hide her emotion. She must 
not be bold.and unwomanly. | She tried for ordi- 
nary words, but it was a palpable effort, a he 
would not aid her. 

‘Say again that you are glad,’’ he haif whis- 
pered. 

Fortunately for her, upcameother men. Mrs. 
Edgerton was too important a personage, in those 
days, for any one to be allowed to engross her for 
many moments, 

Fred frowned, and pulled his mustache just in 
the old way, looking so handsome in his irrita- 
tion. Ah, how natural it seemed, and how de- 
lightful ! 

He kept his place by her side for awhile. He 
came back whenever he could get near her. It 
was just living the old days over. Oh, her dream, 
her beautiful dream! 

ate in the evening, he came up to her again. 

‘Mrs. Faucett has said we may dance a little, 
by way of a finale. They:tell me it: is old-fash- 
ioned to waltz; but, Ihave begged for one. Will 
you take my arm?, The old waltz, you know.” 

The music struck up, and the néxt minute ‘she 
was floating down the room, supported by his armi 

«IT must, go now,’’ she said, when the music 
ceased. ‘‘ My cousin is not very well. It is too 
bad to keep her up any longer.”’ 

She dared not stay. She could not! That was 
the true reason. . When'she came down from the 
dressing-room, Liscombe was waiting. 

«* May I come and see you?’ he asked. 

She tried to make some jesting answer, but he 
would not jest. 


er 

*«May I come to-morrow?” he added » Perey 
Sone ee ereaererg Be ee ee ee 

She bowed her head; motioned him to give hiy 
arm to her elderly relative, hurried on, ahd 
tered her carriage. She glanced ‘out ag | 
drove away. He was still standing on the gd. 
walk, the glare of a gas-lamp falling fullon hy 
face. ‘ He was looking at her, with a half-tender, 
half-reproachful look, such as he used to give, 
when she had béen guilty of some bit of girlish 
teazing. 

He came tothe house next day, and had th 
good fortune to find her alone. She attempial 
to talk of indifferent matters, to speak of his lif 
in Egypt, but he would not be put off. 

“T came to America with just one thought,” 
he said. “I must tell you. It rests with you 
whether I go back by the next sieamer. Ion 
you! I have never ceased to love you! Mary, 
Mary, speak to me. Do youcare? Is the ol 
dream quite dead? Must I go away again?” 

The bare thought was torture. Instinctive, 
she put out her hand, with a dread of his mi. 
den departure. He seized it, and covered it with 
kisses. 

“Ig it true? Do'you really care? Oh, my 
darling! Oh, these years! What I have soft 
fered!’ 

His suffering for her! The idea made reason 
or prud impossible. She could not reedllet 
what changes these years of separation must i 
avoidably have wrought in both. She could nd 
recollect, that, before entering into an engage 
ment, they ought to see more of one another. 
She could only remember that he had suffered fir 
her sake, and that he loved her still. 

So, once more, Fred Liseombe’s kiss wis on 
her lips, and his arms folded her to his heart. 

‘*For months and months I could not come 
back,” he said. **I was held fast by that odiow 
business. Then I grew afraid. I dared no 
come. ‘She may have forgotten,’ Isaid. ‘Better 
to stay here, and live on the old dream, than 
see her, and know that she has forgotten.’ Mary, 
I should have gone mad!” 

« But you are here now. You know I did nol 
forget !’’ she whispered. 

Liscombe would nét hear of keeping their en- 
gegement a secret, even fora day; there was no 
reason, he said ; he was'too proud, too happy. 

So Mary consented. The whole world congra- 
tulated, of course. The proud Liscombe family 
were in eestasies. ‘They had always loved her 
80, they now declared ; she was just the wife for 
Fred—she was darling, an angel! And Mary 
absolutely forgot the days, when they had flouted 








her, and denied to all who would listen, that Fred 
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jel my “attachment for the ruined banker's { go to Newport,’ at orice, hay: ‘sid, where Mrs. 


ddughter. 


Mr. Landon wrote her a little note of congra- 
ulation. He was going out of town for iiwhile ; 


z 


Edgerton owned ‘a fie villa. 
Fréd was to follow them very soon, of course, 
intending to stop at an’ hotel. Mary had literally 


that was all die said about himself. But the letter { never thought about his pecuniary success during 


asso. Kind; so tender, that Mary’s eyes filled 
with tears.’ She could not speak of it, even to 
fred; it was too sacred. 

The engagement announcéd,' Fred began ‘to 
plead for a speedy marriage. I suppose—though 
the haste filled her with a certain dread, which 
jrprised herself—that Mary could not have re- 
sisted his eloquence. But that decision was taken 
pitofher hands. She received news of the death 
@an elder sister, who lived in the South. Of 
qutse, retirement and mourniag Were necessary 
fra time, though Mrs. Dormer had never done 
wiything to attach Mary to her. 

Fred had to yield. He did not do it gia 
humoredly. But Mary considered ‘his disap- 
pointment too natural for her to blame his airs of 
reproach. At least she would set a time for their 
mariage. She could not refuse. But she would 
oly name''the following September. Liseombe 
fretted a good deal, but she was firm here. 

“Ah, be content,” she said. “Think how 
itch “has been granted us. It seems wicked, 
Fred, to repine.”’ 

Fred pleaded his love, declared himself grate- 
fulto Providence, though, even as he spoke, he 
fdt like cursing that Providence, in’ which ut the 
boltom of his heart he had small faith. 

‘Itwas near spring. The weather already began 
toniake one think of the country, and heave yearn- 
ings for the summer. Mary was glad that she 
had an excuse for quiet and sdlitade. She did 
Mot want the world: stating at her happiness. 
She wanted to keep it to Heréelf, till’ she could 
grow accustomed to its’ brightness, after the long 
stretch of cold, gray sky, benedith witich she had 
long journeyed. 

‘Bred was a most devoted lover, éxighti; t0o ; 
but it was sweet ‘to yield to him. Life was‘ full 
interest and excitement, quietly as she lived. 
Fred's impulsiveness, nay, é¢ven grave faults of 
temper, did not trouble her. He had always tieen 
. It was ‘‘ Fred’s way,’’ a proof too of his 
love; he could not bear to have her oecupied for 
moment with anybody else.’ He wanted their 
lives to realize the pretty verse, she so often sang 
1 herself, in these days, about two hearts’ with 
but one single thought—two beings ‘with onte 
foul. vs 

‘Three months passed. It was how the first of 
June. 

Mary’s cousin, Mrs: Gore, was not well. The 
physicians advised change of air. She had better 





‘postulated, or, rather, tried to urge him on. 





thése years. * Once hé said'to her, 

“You are marrying @ poor devil, Madame Mil- 
lionaire; that ‘is, compared to yourself! “Egypt 
lias been rather’ failure.” 

She could not be sorry. ‘It was sweet to think 
that she could give him all. ‘But she did not sup- 
pose ié would wish for an idle life. She talked of 
this sometimes. Fred had' various grand schemes, 
of which he spoke vaguely. He admitted that he 
hated business. He‘ described the torture of its 
dry details so glowingly,; that she pitied him for 
the hard life he had led. ‘He meant to be an au- 
thor, to write books, he said. He read Mary the 
beginnings of several novels andplays. 

He was a genius, she said to herself, when slie 
heard them. Why, she had never half appre- 
ciated him! He would have the whole world at 
his feet. He would go down to posterity like’a 
brilliant star. And he loved her! No wonder if 


he were a little capricious and excitable; it was 
the organization of genius! 
She went to Newport with her cousin. Fred 


was back and forth often. Sometimes, dn his re- 
turn from New York, he looked pale and ill. 
Mary, on such occasions, feared that he worked 
too hard over his novel. 

When the last of July’ came, and she discovered 
that his much-dreamed-of book, so far from being 
ready for ‘publication, was not further advanced 
than it had been in May, the first faint eloud 
overshadowed her happiness. She was a girl no 
longer, remember, youthful as she seemed in this 
restoration of her dream. “She could not endure 
the idea of his wasting time, dr frittering away 
what she believed his great talents. So she ex- 
At 
first he bore her counsels pleasantly. But, before 
long, the time came when Fred’s literary visiotis 
became a rather sore subject between them. To 
keep from blaming him, she took refuge in the 
idea that his health was not good, and frightenéd 
herself by all sorts of apprehensions, and Fred 
did not attempt to ease her mind. 

One day she received # letter from her agent. 
He wrote that he had an excéllent opportunity to 
dispose of some Western property, which she did 
not wish to keep; but he fonnd that he had not 
the deeds, and suggested that they must be some- 
where among the papers of Mr. Edgerton, which 
had been ‘overlooked. 

Mary thought all business papers were in the 
agent’s hands; but at last the housekeeper re 
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membered, that when the huuse was shut up, Mr. } 


Edgerton had left a box in one of the attic ruoms. 
So Mary had it brought down, and put in her 
dressing-room, that she might examine it at her 
leisure. 

That afternoon it rained. She did not expect 
Fred till to-morrow from New York. So Mary 
took advantage of her leisure to begin the search. 
She had to send for a locksmith, as she had no 
key that would open the trunk. 

It was a rather painful business, this, turning 
over the dead man’s letters and papers. It 
brought the cold, hard life back, with dismal 
vividness. She was sorry that she had not sent 
the box to Mr. Rowe, and let him examine it. 

But the deed was found at last. As Mary un- 
folded it, to be sure,there was no mistake, a loose 
page fluttered from it, and fell on, the ‘floor. . She 
saw her husband’s handwriting, picked it up, 
and, half-mechanically, began to read. 

She stopped, looked about like a person won- 
dering if she could be awake, then read on to the 
end. 

She had found a new will. A certain income, 
not too large, was left to her, as long as.she re- 
mained unmarried. The rest of the fortune was 
divided between Mr. Edgerton’s relation.and a 
charity. 

The first clear sensation which. stood up from 
the whirl of thought,in Mary’s brain, was a feel- 
ing of positive guilt. She had been defrauding 
others, she fet. _ She had no right to this money 
which gilded her life, 

The paper was not a regular will, not written 
in proper form, not dated or signed; but for 
awhile these faets did not strike Mary. She felt 
like a culprit, as if she deserved to be dragged off 
to prison as # criminal. 

She sat there alone, till almost dusk, holding 
the paper in her hands, wondering what were 
the first steps she ought to take, Her confused 
meditation was interrupted by.a knock at the 
door. 

“T am busy,’’ she called, impatiently. 

‘«* But, ma’am, if you please, Mr. Liscombe is 
down stairs,” her maid responded, 

Ah, here was help! , Fred would tell her what 
to do, how to manage, how to repair the evil as 
quickly as possible. Without waiting an instant, 
she hurried down stairs. She never remembered 
that she was in a loose dress, and her hands dusty 
from the papers, till she caught Fred’s look of 
disapproval. 

“‘T am so glad you have come, so glad! Please 
don’t look at my dress, Fred, I have ,been ex- 
amining papers.” 

Then it struck her what a ‘blow she was about 


to deal him. He would suffer. She did notes 

for herself. But he! He was not rich, # 

health was delicate She should come to hing 
zr 

‘¢Why, how pale you are!’’ he exelai 
getting disapproval, in wondering anxiety, ia 

She sank into a chair, and stared 
him. The paper fluttered in her a 
and attracted his attention. 

‘‘What is the matter? What have you ga 
there!’’ he asked, impatiently. 

“Oh, Fred! It is what I found,”’ she gasped, 
‘«It.is a new will.” 

‘(A new will?” he repeated. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

“Yes, itis. The money is not mine. . I hyp 
no right to it! Oh, Fred! Fred! I would ay 
mind for myself; but you, you!” 

He almost snatched the paper from her hand, 
He felt his face turn white. He moved toward, 
window to hide it from her. 

Iie read the pages carefully, and _ his lok 
changed. ‘He began to laugh. 

‘You dear little goose,’ he said. - ‘ You knoy 
no more about business affairs than a baby.” 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

«It is Mr. Edgerton’s writing,’’ she said, 

“IT don’t dispute that; but it is not a will’ 
said Fred, still laughing. 

** He meant it for one,’’ she said. 
rection is explicit.” 

‘+ It is not..a will,’ interrupted Liscombe, e+ 
dently irritated by her obstinacy in not unde 
standing, ‘‘It is a paper on which he jottel 
down some ideas that he afterward gave up. Why, 
the will was,read and proved, child, long ago,” 

«That was the one he made just after—afer 
our marriage,” said Mary.; ‘‘This is dated th 
very summer we,were here.’’ 

Fred assumed a, resigned air, vat down by her, 
took her hands;in his. 

‘There is no possibility of p Raat dea 
he: said. ‘Mr. Edgerton made one vile 
scrap of paper concerns nobody.” 

‘It, would be a will, if it had been signal 
regularly. wituessed,’’ she persisted. 

“I should be named,Jones if my father had 
been Jones before me,” said he. ‘‘ Why, Mary, 
I had no idea you were such a baby about. busi 
ness. I wonder you ‘have not been cheated out 
of all,you have got.”’ 

She drew her hands away from him. 

‘«] have not managed my affairs ill,” she said. 
“I don’t pretend to be very wise, Fred. Al 
least, I can read, That paper Mr. Edgerton 
meant to make his last will. He often threat 
ened me with chengmg it, when he was—wa 
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oa if he ever meant it, he was served 

by Ueing “put out of the world before he 

2 3 infamous a thing,” ¢ried Liscombe, 
Sisentng with anger. 

© gom avy other, perhaps, this speech might 

bare been patural enough, but in his mouth it 

‘coarse, and hurt her. 


shame !’’ she said. 
. are saying.” 
“ues, do!” he cried. “The man treated you 
shominably: My mother has told me. I'd like—’”’ 
40h, don’t, Fred!” she broke in, with a shud- 
i “I'can’t hear you speak like that. I will 
wt! Mr. Edgerton’s health was poor. He was 
glen irritable, but never ‘cruel, never intention- 


“You don’t think 


Lm Bp wknd.” 
ould: fred saw he had gone too far in his anger. Ile 
jetreated at once. 
er hand B  utibeg-your-pardon, my darling! Let it all 
towards ge Yoware to be happy, now, at last. Just let 
‘ netear this absurd paper, and be done.” 
his loot Mery snatched it from his hands. Ter face 
: gew paler still. 
ou knoy BH «You don’t think what you are saying,” she 
by.” replied, in a choked voice. 
: “Good God!’ che exclaimed. ‘One would 
aid. think I had proposed destroying a will! Why, 
® will” & isis fairly insulting’? * 
“Ah, don’t be angry, Fred. I am suffering 
ivery.di B nough now,’? she pleaded. “I know you did 
© Bt notabink.”” 
ube, e+ F aphink ! Why, that paper means nothingat all.” 
(unde § Mr. Rdgerton meant it for his last will,” she 
1e jotted repeated. 
P- Why, WHélooked at her, as if he wondered whether 
3 980 hetind gone mad, 
t—ahe F u0pon my life, I never heard of such a deln- 
ated tie sim,” he exclaimed. ‘Well, perhaps it is a sub- 
' Eject I ought not to discuss. I only remembered 
by het, rou; not myself.” 
| | “{know—I know !” she cried, laying her head 
deat” Fo bis shoulder, and shedding a few tears. 
llahis He soothed her, petted her, and, presently, 
© B the could talk again. 
nedand F wwWhat ought I to do first?” she asked, at last. 
“I thought"wé had done with the matter,” 
her had foaned Fred, gonded to such a pitch of exaspera- 
» Mary, tion, that it was difficult to keép his temper under 
ut, busi proper control. , 
ted gat “Oh, Fred, I must consult with you !” 
*No! Ifyou cannot let the thing rest, con- 
alt your lawyer, Mr. Rowe. He will laugh 
he said. heartily at your nonsensical idea, that there is 
cd. At ything to do.’” 
dgerton “Nothing to do? Why, I am spending other 
threst- people's moriey:’' Ihave found an expression of 
wit Fay husband’s last wishes !”" 








She choked again. ‘This time Fred did not 
attempt to'soothe her. “He saw the dangerous 
aspect thesubject had assumed in her mind. He 
was afraid to argue further. It would look ill. 
But something must be done to quiet her. 

““Will you let me send for Mr. Rowe?” he 
asked. ‘Iie is the proper person to advise you. 
I will go and telegraph.” 

“Yes,”’ Mary said. ‘He must know at once. 
IIe must inform the others?” 

“What others, in the name of heaven?” 

“Mr. Edgerton’s relatives, and the charity 
people.” 

“They have nothing to do with Por. 

«They have to receive their, own,”’ she inter- 
rupted. 

Alarmed and angry as he was, he began to 
laugh. 

“They would have hard work to prove their 
rights,”’ he said, 

“They are proved to me,” she replied, holding 
up the paper. ‘Ah, Fred! Fred! and I shall be 
a burden to you, after all! I have forty thou- 
sand dollars my uncle left me. I Oh, my 
poor Fred !’’ 

He put her in a chair, kissed her, and hurried 
out. He could not avoid giving way to his rage 
if he stopped. 

Ife came back late, in the evening, but guests 
were present, and so no further conversation en- 
sued, 

The next morning, Mr, Rowe reached New- 
port. As Liscombe had desired, the lawyer went 
to him first. Fred. explained the whole matter. 
Mr. Rowe agreed with him that the paper was 
technically no will, and added that ninety-nine 
people would say, that for Mrs. Edgarton to take 
notice of her discovery would be simple insanity. 
Fred went with him to her house. He was loy- 
ing and tender. Indeed, she looked pale and 
worn enough, after her sleepless night, to have 
sofiened a heart of granite, 

“Now I am going to leave Mr. Rowe to dis- 
pel the cobwebs in your. brain,’’ Fred said, after 
alittle. ‘I have explained the whole matter to 
him. TI will come back in an hour.” 

So Mary and her legal adviser went over the 
affair. Mr. Rowe felt it his duty to tell her she 
had a legal right to the estate, that the paper had 
no force in the courts, that many people would 
think her Quixotic. But she ended where she 
began. 

“If my husband had lived, this paper would 
have been made his will. I should be as guilty, 
to my own conscience, if I did not act upon the 
directions here set down.”’ 








“If your husband had not again changed his 
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mind, I should think he would. have executed 
this new will,’’ Mr. Rowe said, at last, speaking 
like any lawyer would. 

‘«He was ill, after we went back to town,” re- 
plied Mary. ‘He attended little to business. 
He did not think himself in danger, and so put it 
off.’’ 

‘“‘That reason will hardly hold,” said the 
lawyer. 

“‘T tell you he said, often and often, that he 
would not let me have his fortune to waste-——” 

“My dear madam, the irritability of a sick 
man !” 

Finally, Mr, Rowe stopped.. Mary had made 
up her mind what it was right to do, and she 
would not change. 

So Fred Liscombe Jearned that, once again his 
hope of wedding a fortune was likely to be a 
failure. He had at one time been engaged. to a 
rich girl in Europe, but her friends broke. off the 
match. At the time he heard of Mary’s widow- 
hood, he had got into the power of an unscrupu- 
lous woman, who was determined to marry him 
at'any price; but he did get rid of her at last. 
With all this, he loved Mary, in his impulsive, 
passionate fashion. Bpt he was in debt. His 
uncle was angry with him. Money he must have. 

In a few days came a letter from Mr. Rowe. 
He had taken it on himself, he wrote, to ask the 
opinions of various other legal men. There could 
not even be a moral obligation, they said, upon 
his client. If Mr. Edgerton had meant to make 
that paper into a will, there had been ample time, 
for he lived for months after it was written. The 
inference, it might be called a certainty even, 
was, that the deceased had decided not to act 
upon his idea, which wag the caprice, no doubt, 
of on invalid in some moment of excitement. 
Even if Mrs. Edgerton persisted, she would have 
to make a formal conveyance of the property, for 
the courts could not recognize the will, at least as 
giving a title. 

“Now,” cried Fred, ‘I hope you are satis- 
fied ?” 

“Mary looked at him with a sad smile. 

“‘T will give you my answar in two days,”’ she 
said. 

He meant to let the matter rest ; but though he 
was affectionate and kind, he could not help wor- 
tying her. It came with a bad grace, consider- 
ing the circumstances. She was frightened at 
last to see the difference bet ween the man and her 
ideal. ’ 

' At the end of the time she had set, she wrote 
him this letter, 

“T have sent the paper to Mr. Rowe again. I 
have instructed him at once to make known to 





~~ 

the parties concerned my decision. My/dgy 
Fred, I could not act otherwise. : The ymion } 
recall the past, the more complete is my certainty 
that my husband only delayed’ his interitions ty 
long. , I cannot agree with the lawyers inthy 
I knew my husband better than they do,’ Hy 
he lived, that will would have been legally mad, 
He;sont for Mr. Rowe only.two days befor: 
death, and was too ill to see him when he 
Nothing would induce me, therefore, to keep thiy 
money.’ | I\should never have a happy moments 
not an instant of peace! I believe that so toag 
would lose|me my soul. One must obey one} 
conscience. No other can be a law to one, | 

‘Now, my dearest, and best friend, for ou 
selves! Yet I will not speak of myself: Yu 
know my heart. This is what! I want to: say ] 
shall never blame you, if what the world wl 
call my insanity alienates you from me. Had] 
known this fact, when we first: met after our loy 
separation, I would never have engaged” mys 
to you, unless you were sure that’ a poor wom 
would not be a hinderance and drag to your" 
is all in your hands. Whatever you decide] 
will obey. Think well before’ you: answer 
would rather dig, to-night, than that your affe 
tion should lead you ito 'take mstep, which yn 
might regret in the futyre;}and, perliaps; it 
would be a future/full of-eare and hard work.” 

After the letter was gone, she received a com 
munication from Mr. Rowe. He had held ani» 
terview with Mr. Edgerton’s two-cousins, “Thy 
were upright, honorable men, There was o- 
dition to which they would listen. Theyopre 
posed; that. the property should be divided thle 
three equal shares, Mrs. Edgerton: reserving’s 
third, the amount intended .for. the charity toe 
taken out of the property before any division” 

Mary Edgerton’s first thought was, , 

“‘T am glad I sent my letter before this came” 

Then she felt ashamed of her doubt and su- 
picion, and tried to believe in her ideal, and hold 
fast to her faith. 

A week passed, before she received>news. 

‘“My one love,’ Liscombe. wrote, ‘‘ you ‘have 
broken my heart. I cannot drag you down to 
poverty. I will not. The fragment of ‘a compe 
tency, that. you possess, independent of that 
wicked old man’s fortune, will support. you, if 
you are by yourself. I am going’ back to Egypt. 
I sail to-day, I dare not.even see you again, lest 
my courage should fail, lest: my selfish love should 
overpower my judgment, and I. be cruel enough 
to accept the sacrifice you are so generously wil- 
ling to make, 

“My affairs have gone. from, bad to worse 4 
have just received letters; from. my ‘uncle. | In 
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mm I should have been compelled to return 
In any case, I should have had to tell 
you 1 was @ ruined man, 

“Sometime, when we are both long past youth, 
Lmay attain a competency. How,can I ask you 
iawait ? How can I bind you by a promise? Ah, 

; heen very cruel to yourself and me! 
have heen happy! , While I worked and 
myself worthy, of your trust, we might 
at ease and happy. . I will not reproach 
Price man might accuse you of having 
erosity than heart. . I suffer in silenee.”’ 

t was, all over, her beautiful dream, her 

di? Wag her heart broken? She could not 

“Jt seemed to her that what she felt was a 
wase of disappointment,- of loss, She did not 

gem to regret so much the lover as the love, 
life fir docked so cold and blank. She read agnin 
. Had] tat shallow letter, Her heart ached, and bitter 
gs fell from her,eyes. Were they for him? 













our lony 

d mysat e lived through another month. Then there 
r woiban ) to her from a friend, who held proofs to 
you," t her words, of such conduct on Frederic 
decide, | he's part, that had they come to her on the 
swer| tothe altar, she must have turned back. His 
yur aff life abroad, the reasons which detained him long 
rich ym  sler he might with propriety have sought her ; 
haps; it they all came; nothing was spared her. 


vork.” §0, once more, she reached that crisis in life, 


1 a com Where we cry out that the world has come to an 
daniy § md. She was still a rich woman, but her wealth 
, Thy § wr valueless now, save as it. might help her to 
som § tdthe poor and suffering. 

ey pre At last she met Gerald Landon again, He held 


his peace for a whole year. He was the kind, de- 
soled friend of yore; but. he never troubled her, 
by look or word, that could disturb her sense of 
sip) § Mest in his society. 
‘ She talked freely with him, looking on him 
came” § ly as a friend. Had he addressed words of 
nd’ sue | love to her, she would have been shocked at the 
nd'hold @ idea, that he supposed she could go thus easily 
from one man’s affection to another. Yet some- 
"8. times, when she thought that his love too was 
u have @ dead, she felt a certain sadness. 
own to “I was not born to keep hearts,” she would 
compe f SY, drearily, to herself. 
f that Fred Liscombe married a rich Hollander, and 
rou, if § "turned no more to America. I ‘must tell you 
Egypt. that she forced him to live in a stupid Dutch 
o; lest § own, and, metaphorically, sat always on his 
shotild § head. I trust this is poetic justice. 
nough In the summer, Mrs. Edgerton went to tho 
y wile § Yast of Maine, then, as now, less known to tour- 
ists than it should be. There was a large party, 
£ § 4nd Gerald Landon was one of it. Gradually, he 
./ In § “0d Mrs. Edgerton came to be thrown more and 











more together. One day she had been admiring 
the indentations of the shore, and the islands op- 
posite, and expressing a wish that she could see 
them from the sea, when Landon, to. whom she 
had been speaking, offered to row, her along the 
coast in a light, graceful little boat he had hired. 
‘It is perfectly calm,’’ he said. ‘‘™he morning 
has just. began ; we shall have eight good hours 
before dinner.” 

It. was one of those heayenly days in August, 
when, the American: climate, by the sea-side at 
least, is at its best. The, water glittered like a 
living sapphire, the.sun shone from a heaven a8 
blue, and the soft air cooled an atmosphere that 
would otherwise have been too heated. Forhours 
Landon and Mrs. Edgerton coasted along the 
bold, almost mountainous shores, watching. the 
shadows of the clouds move over the hills, or the 
sea-birds dip into.the water, and rise again with 
their.prey, of the opal-lights that shot and quiver- 
ed along and through the rippling waves. Often 
it was on Landon’s lips. to speak of his long-con- 
cealed love, but he was restrained by the feeling 
that it would be ungenerous to take advantage of 
Mrs. Edgerton’s position. ‘*She would never 
have come out with me,” he said to himself, «if 
she had thought I would persecute her with my 
protestations.”’* At last, he pulled into a com- 
paratively, narrow passage, that ran between an 
island and the mainland, and did not know, until 
he was fairly in it, that he would have to pass a 
dangerous rapid, caused partly by the declivity 
of the bottom, and partly by the numerous rocks 
that rose almost to the surface. He had;never 
been there before, and only suspected his peril 
when he saw the whirling, rushing maelstrom just 
ahead, and then it was too late to retreat, for, 
after an ineffectual struggle to return, he was 
sucked into the boiling vortex. 

There followed five minutes of fearful danger, 
five minutes of superhuman exertions, such as 
man makes but onceina life-time. While Landon 
strained every muscle, Mrs. Edgerton sat per- 
fectly still, holding the tiller-ropes (for she had 
been steering) and watching the movements of her 
companion’s lips, so as to interpret his orders even 
before he spoke. He rowed with the strength of 
a dozen giants, for was he not striving to save a 
life which was a thousand times more precious 
than hisown? Continually, he looked back over 
his shoulder, as well as to right and left,to see 
what obstacles presented themselves, and how to 
avert them; and often his directions to his com- 
panion were indicated by a motion of the head 
rather than by the lips. His. skill and strength, 
aided by Mrs. Edgerton’s nerve and intelligent 
assistance, triumphed. After being tossed about, 
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and several times nearly upset, the boat finally 
settled on an even keel, for the most perilous part 
of the rapids had been passed, and went shoot- 
ing, swiftly, but safely, down the shelving, but 
now comparatively smooth, current. 

Landon dropped the oars, exhausted, and 
leaned his head on his hand, panting for breath. 
The strained muscles had given way, and the re- 
action had come, leaving him, for a moment, as 
weak as achild. Mrs. Edgerton, to outward ap- 
pearance, was calmer; but her heart was throb- 
bing violently, and not entirely from ‘the sense 
of perilescaped. A great revelation had come to 
her; in that awful crisis, when she seemed hover- 
ing on the brink of death. She saw that she had 
loved Landon, a long while, and that it was for 
his life, more than for her own, that she had been 
trembling. Their eyes met. 

“Thank God !’’ cried Landon. 

«Thank God !” echoed Mrs. Edgerton. ‘Oh! 
if you had lost your life, by my foolish curiosity 
in bringing you out here.’’ And then, totally 
overcome, she burst into tears. 
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“Tell me,” cried Landon, in ‘ungovernaby 
excitement, a flood of light breaking on him, 
“tell me—am I mad? or do you—can you li, 
me?” 

Mrs. Edgerton looked up through her tear, 
“‘T have loved you a long while, Gerald,” shy 
said. And even in that moment of escape fiom 
peril, of supreme happiness, her gay, bi 
spirit broke forth, and she smiled archiy st bin, 
as she added, “ But, you wouldn’t ask me, yu 
see.” 

They were married, that autumn. For ih 
first time in her life Mrs. Edgerton knows wha 
real happiness is. Her friends cannot resist om. 
gratulating her constantly on it, it is so 
tionally perfect even for people who are fitly 
mated ; and she cannot help answering, gayly, ss 
is her nature, “‘Oh, I had almost to ask him; he 
had got into such a way of not wishing to perse 
cute me, as he now says, that he would have kept 
silent forever, I do believe if, when we werein 
the rapids, he hadn’t been frightened into a eo 
fession.”’ : 
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THE SAILOR’S DREAM. 





BY F. E. WEATIERLY. 





I prEamT we put tu port last night, 
I trod the old familiar quay, 
And you were standing clad in white, 
With hands outstretched to welcome me. 
You pvinted to the great black ships, 
And then toward the starry skies, 
The moonlight on your pale, pale lips, 
And tears were in your dear, gray eyes. 


We were alone there, you and I, 
The silent town rose gaunt and black, 
We only heard the wind go by, 
The moonlit water at our back. 
I held your hands, my heart beat fast; 
I called you, but you never spoke, 
And then into the dark you past, 
And left me speechless, and I woke. 





There in my hammock as I swayed, 
Suddeti the place grew all a-g!eam, 
Far bells a mystic music made— - 
I knew the sign, I read my dream; 
I shall not find you at our hearth, 
Sweet wife, I know it now fu!! well, 
For you are gone away from earth, 
And entered where the angels dwell. 


I shall not find you waiting there, 
As ever on the crowded quay, 
With longing face, so fond, so fair, 
To mect and greet me home from sea. 
But dwelling in my lonely town, 
Or in my ship upon the main, 
I feel you look with blessing down, 
I know we two may meet again. 
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THE FADED. ROSE. 





BY LUTHER G. RIGGS, 





Tue rose that blows at early morn, 
And forth its fragrance casts, 

May have its petals rudely torn, 
By midnight’s ruthless blasts ; 

And none who prized the gentle flower, 
So fresh in balmy day, 

Will vigils keep at midnight hour, 
To snatch it from decay. 


wenn 


And when, upon the drooping stalk, 
Its broken life we see, 

And seattered o’er the garden walk, 
The faded leaves shall be, 

Ob! who will then, with gentle caré, 
Prop up the falling stem, 

Or with a gentle footstep spare, 
What lived and bloomed for them? 
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BY JEANIE T. GOULD.—(DAISY VENTNOR.) 





OUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 31, 


#Axp what does the likes of you know about 
the matter?” said fat Mrs. O'Rourke, the cook, 
wshe basted the joint of meat, energetically. 

WMe, is it? If you plase, me opportunities 
fr—” 

“Hobservation,” interrupted Mr. Charles, the 
faglish butler, as Miss Sheehan, with a wrathful 
aiff, paused for a nod. 

“Thank you, Misther Charles. Yes, ma’am, I 
think I’m ‘a raisonable judge of a lady whin I 
sone: more by token, I heard Miss Florence 
gyin’ mane things to her sister about ‘the com- 
pasion,’ after Madam Nugent and Miss Lindsay 
yint to drive ; and, saysI, ‘jealous of the purty 
fee, miss, are you? thin she’s more of a rale 
hdy than you,’ says I.” 

“And what did Miss Emily say?’ demanded 
the cook. 

“Fired up, quite warrum, like, and praised 
upthe companion till her sister was green wid 
nge, 1 know ;”’ and"Miss Sheehan nodded, very 
seriously. 

“Here’s a dhrop of custard left in the kettle,’’ 
sid Mrs. O’ Rourke, ‘diplomatically, thrusting 
the savory compound directly under the house- 
mid’s nose; ‘‘isn’t the young master coming 
the day ?’’ 

“Mr. Leslie and his friend, the rich Mr. Chi- 
chester, is just arove,’’ said the butler. “Ain't I 
decanting the *48 wine for ’em ?”’ 

“Hum!” said Miss Sheehan. ‘ Miss Florence 
las her eye on him; didn’t I hear her telling 
Rosette to git out her blue crape? Ah, but she'll 
lave to’kape purty Miss Lindsay out o’ the sight 
of her brother. Mr. Leslie had an eye for the 
Joung ladies before he ‘wint to furrin’ parts.” 

“And has still, no doubt. The fair sect is en- 
maring,” said Mr. Charles, gallantly. “The 
cmpanion dines below’ to-day, Madame Nugent 
aid, for there were thirteen covers, without her, 
thich is unlucky. ‘There’s the bell! © Mrs. 
(Rourke, put a grain more pepper in the soup! 
Oh, ud! I do believe they'll pull out’that bell- 
vir,” and the elegant butler vanished up the 
sair-case. 

Lennox, with the assistance of Mr. Sims, made 
‘hurried toilet, afid joimed the party in the 
drawing-room just as dinuer was announced. 

Vou. LXVI.=8 











Madame Nugent, Leslie’s grandmother, a beauti- 
ful, stately old lady, with soft, silvery curls 
against her placid face, put her arm in his to 
be handed out to dinner, and presently he found 
himself seated at her right hand, with Emily 
Nugent upon his left, and her sister Florence 
opposite him. There were several others at 
table beside the family. A Mr. Rotherwood and 
his sister, a pale girl, in blue; two brothers, 
named Neilson, Miss Clay, a spinster, of uncer- 
tain age, and Tom Hastings, a college friend of 
Leslie’s, who was devoted to the pretty. Emily. 
Lennox noticed that there was a vacant seat next 
Florence Nugent, and wondered why the four- 
teenth guest was late; but Emily claimed his 
attention, at that particular moment, and he did 
not look across the table again, until Madam Nu- 
gent’s gentle vojce said, 

‘*Lennox, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Lindsay ; Miss Lindsay, Mr. Chichester.”’ 

A slight, elegant figure, in the simplest of 
white dresses, a soft, blue ribbon at the throat, 
her only bit of coloring, pause an instant at the 
back of her chair, with a modest inclination of 
the head. Lennox turned courteously at the 
sound of his name, their eyes met, and the 
lovely stranger’s vivid blush, and his surprised 
ejaculation were simultaneous. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, recovering himself. 
‘‘ Miss Lindsay and I were fellow-passengers in 
what just escaped being a serious railway acci- 
dent, from which I hope she felt no ill effects.” 
His words were commonplace, but his eyes, ele- 
quent with glad satisfaction, sought the brown 
ones opposite. Miss Lindsay thanked him, grave- 
ly, and then sat quietly back in her chair, as she 
ate her soup, but Leslie, leaning forward, under 
cover of the épergne, said to himself, «« By Jove! 
it’s the same girl, and the likeness is amazing! 
I shall have a five-act drama performed under 
my very nose, unless I’m mistaken.’’ His sister 
Emily caught his admiring eyes as they came 
back from Miss Lindsay’s face, and she shook 
her head at him, playfully ; after that the dinner 
progressed much as all dinners do. 

In the drawing-room, afterward, where Miss 
Lindsay played sad, sweet nocturnes, and bits of 
German music, at Madam Nugent’s request, Len- 
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nox had to restrain his impatience, and remain 
where courtesy required—in this instance, next 
to Florence, who noticed the wandering of his 
eyes with secret wrath. Finally, Mr. Rother-: 
wood and Emily went over to the piano, and 
thereby afforded Lennox an excuse .to follow, 
which he did, leaving Florence to Miss Clay’s 
tender mercies. Between them, Emily and he 
drew the stranger into conversation, although it 
was no easy matter at first to persuade her to 
raise’ her soft, dreamy eyes, that sent Lennox’s 
heart throbbing as it had been done before. But 
when Leslie, attracted by the same magnet, 
joined the group, Lennox thought it best policy 
to offer his arm to Emily for a walk in the gar- 
den. He was rewarded by the. pretty little co- 
quette’s pouring forth all that she knew about 
“ grandmama’s companion.”’ Miss Lindsay was 
a lady, Emily said ; she had brought the best of 
references from Col. Sir Charles Wykoff, of Mon- 
treal, whom they knew very well. Her father 
had been a subaltern officer in the queen’s ser- 
vice. Miss Lindsay had told her that she was an 
only child, and that her mother was living in 
Toronto, in very moderate circumstances. Then 
Emily, being anxious to know where Lennox had 
encountered her, begged for the history, and he 
gave her a rather sketchy account of the acci- 
dent. Of the picture, and its curious mystery, 
he wisely said nothing. But that night, after 
smoking his last segar, as the young fellow stood 
in his own apartment, looking out at the water 
of the Sound, sparkling like silver in the moon- 
light, he took out the old miniature and kissed 
it in a stormy, impetuous fashion, that, I am con- 
vinced, would have terrified its lovely counterfeit, 
had she been witness to that eccentric perform- 
ance. 

But Lennox found that he. had by no means 
sraooth water to sailin. After the first two days, 
it became a very difficult matter to find Miss 
Lindsay, or to detain her, when found. There 
were two reasons for this; first, Madam Nugent 
was a good deal of an invalid, and seldom ap- 
peared, except for her daily walk in the grounds, 
and after dinner she usually retired early, taking 
her companion with her;, and, secondly, Flo- 
rence, (as the vigilance, committee below-stairs 
had already discovered,) was determined to fas- 
cinate ‘‘the rich Mr. Chichester,” and was clever 
enough to feel, instinctively, that the poor com- 
panion was her rival. Besides, Florence had an 
undefined idea that there was more in the matter 
than met the eye; and after seyeral midnight 
musings upon the subject, she resolved to write 
to Elinor Lennox. Upon the.whole, she did it 
cleverly, under pretence of hastening her friend’s 





~vincclinciiglal 
visit at Acquabella, and it was only in her post. 


script that the gist of the matter was revealgj 
to the keen sense of another woman quite y 
acute as herself. 

Elinor received the letter in due time, anj 
read it with a face of mingled fun and vexatiop, 
‘Well done, Florence,’’ was her mental com 
ment, as she read, 

‘Grandma is doing very well, this: summer” 
ran the postcript. ‘She has anew companiog, 
a Canadian, whom,I believe my brother and My, 
Chichester met, in some way, during their trip, 
She is considered very handsome, (though I don't 
quite fancy her style,), and is, I am. afraid; very 
sly and artful. Leslie admires her music yey 
much. Do come soon, Elinor,. dear, and. keep 
that brother of mine out of mischief.” 

“For ‘mine,’ read ‘yours,’ ’’ smiled Elinor; 
‘and I have a clear idea of the warning Floreng 
wants to convey. I hope Lennox is not entang 
ling himself foolishly. I don’t believe a word 
of it.. But anything is. better than that wretched 
fancy of last winter ; however, I may as wellg 
on this week. I wonder if the Nugents hare 
heard from Lloyd? If Leslie’s story about the 
Scotch lassie be true, Florence will inform me 
immediately. Oh, Lloyd!’’ and Elinor bit her 
quivering lips. as if she already felt the sting ff poverty 
of the words, and then draped her beautiful § Miss 
person with costly laces, and rode off to fée Bid Ler 
champétre, where the men sought her more than § private « 
ever, and the women groaned and held-up their § himself 
hands over ‘‘ that, flirting Elinor Lennox!” The nex 

True to her resolution, the fifth day after the Miss Li 
arrival of Florence’s letter found Elinor at Ae § Binor a 
quabella, She was warmly welcomed, for Emily f she was. 
Nugent loved her dearly, and Florence had an § noyed, J 
object in being civil to her just now. The girl § frethe 
accompanied her to her rooms, and Florence § proved : 
tried to lead the conversation to, Lennox, but § plished 
Elinor, when she chose, could be beautifullyo> § A hes 
tuse, and, in this instance, she did not. wish to § afernoo 
discuss her brother, and let. Florence so unidet § lightnin 
stand; perhaps, with a shade more. of acidity pir of 
than she would otherwise have done had she not § wice an 
chanced to see, glancing out! ‘of the window, § Here's 
during the conversation, a tall figure, unmistake- § fom Ll 
bly. Lennox’s, walking along the garden-path, § yeterds 
and. by his.side a siight, girlish form, over which J tonight 
he bent with what. seemed to his. sister very un f fr bre 
necessary: devotion. Shall 

As Elinor was going down the long galleryot | Lenn 
her way to dinner, she received an unexpected J “Llo 
shock, in. her!turn, which, fot: a moment, de fe Sooi 
stroyed her self-command. Passing one of Hen § "ying ; 
sett’s characteristic pictures, she paused for s § ltl her 
moment to refresh her eyes with its beauty, and, fj ‘fash | 
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T posts My she turned away, her lace flounces caught 
evealed I aginst astan@ of flowers. Somebody moved to 


jer assistance. 

«Jet me help you, you will tear it,’’ said a 
whvoice. Elinor looked over her shoulder, to 
wterthanks, then stood, transfixed! The beau- 
fifal face of the miniature, with its pure, Greek 
aiine, its exquisite mouth, and tender eyes, 
wgbefore her. Miss Lindsay blushed painfully 
under Flinor’s amazed glance, and her look of 
aberrassment brought Elinor’s senses back again. 
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A terrific peal of thunder, with a crash follow. 
ing it, interrupted them, and Leslie hurried 
down the stair-case, thinking some tree had been 
struck, but Lennox saw the white dress and 
shrinking figure he was looking for, as he passed 
the bay-window. 

“Miss Lindsay?’’ She started so violently. 
that she almost fell, and he felt that she was 
trembling. ‘Are you afraid!” and, in the dark- 
ness, a firm hand clasped hers, tenderly. 

*«T came out of Madam Nugent’s room Oh. 
Mr. Chichester!’ Another vivid fiash—then his 
arms were holding her closely, and his voice 
saying, in her ear, “‘ My darling, don't tremble 
so. I'll take care of you.” 

There was a sound of voices on the stair-case, 
and Elinor and Leslie were heard calling ‘‘ Len- 
nox!’ They found him, standing alone, in the 
gallery, but there was a triumphant look in his 
handsome eyes; and Elinor, glancing suspiciously 
up the gallery, saw Madam Nugent’s door close. 

« Lennox,’’ Elinor contrived to say, as Leslie 
bolted the window, “ where is this going to end? 
Do you mean to marry that girl ?”’ 

“« Perhaps she won’t have me,” he said, gayly, 
and then Elinor’s heart sank, for she knew that 
the mischief was done. 

The storm raged on over Acquabella; it was 4 
fearful night, and seemed to cast a gloom over 
the house. Miss Lindsay sent down an apology 
for her non-appearance, and the gentlemen told 
stories of shipwrecks until the ladies grew nerv- 
ous and uncomfortable enough. But, before going 
into the smoking-room, Lennox sent Sims to Miss 
Lindsay’s door with a note, to which she return- 
ed a verbal and affirmative reply. 

The next morning was one of those exquisite 
days which often ‘follows a severe storm. Both 
air and sunshine were perfect, and the waters 
of the Sound rippled and danced as if they had 
never seen the black waves and fierce lightning 
of the previous night. Walking up and down 
the garden, Lennox waited for the lovely presence 
that had grown so dear to him, and dreamed of 
a golden future. At last a light hand touched 
his arm, and a voice said, timidly, 

“* Mr. Chichester?” 

*« Miss Lindsay ?”’ And he raised his hat, and 
mimicked her grave tone, playfully. “I have 
the boat ready. Darling, I haven’t said good 
morning.” 

“ Don’t you think this is a very bad thing for 
you?” she asked, anxiously, as they walked 
slowly down to the shore. 

“This is a very sweet thing, ‘he answered, 
lightly, as he seated her in the boat, and stooped 








ir trip, “Pardon me,” she said, ‘you are the exact 
‘I don't I jkeness of—of some one I saw, once. How you 
id very Jf gartled me.” 
ic very “Iam Madam Nugent’s companion. My name 
id. keep ff islindsay,” the young girl said, gravely, think- 
ing, meanwhile, how strong the family likeness 
Elinor; #§ ysbetween Lennox and his sister. Elinor re- 
‘lorence #§ pied her thanks, and bowed kindly as she left 
entang: [i her; but, sooth to say, she felt both annoyed 
@ word Band terrified at this flesh-and-blood apparition, 
retched wi, during dinner, where Lennox sat on one 
wellgo Bile, and Tom Hastings the other, she waa re- 
ts have wing in her mind the chances of this young 
out the B pl being Mr. Chichester’s heiregs, and think- 
rm mé fF inghow hard it would be to lay down their new 
bit her fortune, and place the old gulf of pride and 
esting ff poverty between herself and Lloyd Cochrane. 
edutifal § Miss Lindsay did not appear that evening, 
) @ fe Bind Lennox seemed determined to avoid any 
rethan § private conversation with his sister, and devoted 
ap thier § himself to Florence in an exemplary manner. 
The next day it was much the same, except that 
fter the § Miss Lindsay joined them at croquet, and gave 
‘atAe B Hinor an opportunity to acknowledge how lovely 
r Emily §shewas. And, beginning to grow seriously an- 
had-an ff nyed, Elinor resolved to waylay her brother be- 
he girls § frethe end of the day; but fate, unfortunately, 
‘lorence § proved against her, and the mischief was accom- 
ox, but § plished before her opportunity came. 
ullyoh § A heavy storm had been coming up all the 
wish to afternoon, and the air was full of very sharp 
unde lightning. Lennox went to his room to find a 
acidity § wir of light gloves, for dancing, when Leslie’s 
she not § wiceand tap at his door, said, ‘ Can I come in? 
rindow, § Here's good news! Nothing less than a telegram 
pistaka- 9 fom Lloyd Cochrane. He arrived in New York 
m-pithy § yesterday, by the Java, and comes up here by 
r which J tonight’s boat. That brings him here’ in time 
ery un § for breakfast, to-morrow. Lennox, advise me. 
Shall I tell Elinor ?” 
leryon | Lennox’s face of astonishment was good to see. 
xpeotel § “Lloyd, I am amazed! Then your story of 
mt, de- § teScotch girl was alla hoax? I believe you're 
f Ken- § tying your hand at match-makiag. No, don’t 
| for ® fll her ; Elinor is so odd, that—— Jupiter, what 
y,and, 9 *fash 1” 








down to kiss the fair cheek, quite forgetting that 
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they were in sight of the house. Then, more 
gravely, as they floated off into the bay, ‘‘I asked 
you to come out with me before breakfast, be- 
cause I felt as if I had taken you unawares, last 
night. By the way, how long do you mean to 
be ‘Miss Lindsay’ to me? What comes after 
* Miss’ ?”’ 

She laughed merrily. 

“‘T had forgotten. My name? Well, there is 
a story connected with it, and it’s said to be a 
most unlucky one, according to family tradition. 
Mamma is sensitive about it. She calls me ‘Bee.’ 
I am named after her, Benee Randolph.” 

*“*T know it!’’ burst out Lennox. Then, see- 
ing her surprised face, he said, gently, ‘‘ Did you 
ever see anyone who resembles that?” and he 
quietly put the miniature in her lap. 

‘‘My mother’s picture !’’ she cried, turning 
very pale. ‘‘I don’t understand—why? how?’’ 
He was sorry for his abruptness, and soothed 
her with loving words and kisses, as he told the 
story of old Mr. Chichester’s death, and his sin- 
gular bequest. It took some time to tell, and he 
wound up by saying, ‘‘ There lies your rival! I 
fell in love with the picture long ago. Aren't 
you jealous ?”’ 

Bee’s blush, and tiny shake of the head, an- 
swered him. 

‘« How very, very strange!’’ she said. ‘Then 
he was the Edmund Randolph who was supposed 
to be dead, years ago? Did it ever occur to you 
that he must have taken another name?” 

‘‘That was Elinor’s theory. Can you explain 
it?” 

‘It’s a long story,’’ she said, nestling closer 
to him, as he drew up his oars, and let the boat 
float with the tide. ‘1 shall have to go back to 
the old tradition, and my cnrious name. I don’t 
wonder you were puzzled by it. 

‘« Long ago,”’ she went on, ‘in the time of Ed- 
ward I., of England, and good King Robert 
Bruce, one of my ancestors, Sir Piers Randolph, 
of that ilk, a kinsman of the Earl of Moray, 
after fighting bravely in the war with England, 
wandered off toGreece. Tradition is vague, just 
here, but he became enamored of a beautiful 
Greek girl, and brought her home to Scotland as 
his wife, and there had her baptized into his 

‘wn church. Perhaps he could not tutor his 
tude, Northern tongue to say her Greek name; 
at any rate, he named her Bruce, after the king. 
They came home, as I said, and for awhile the 
stranger seemed happy and contented at court, 
with her husband, and a lovely boy, the image 
of herself. Then strange rumors began to be 
noised about, of Lady Randolph’s wild jealousy 
of the fairest court beauty. She was called the 








Lily of Mar, and Sir Piers was always gb/jjg 
side. Finally, he took his wife away to his‘om 
castle, and left her there, alone, for long months, 
hinting, darkly, of some dreadful malady; then, 
more boldly, saying that she was insane, Hoy. 
ever that may have been, when he did gee {jy 
unhappy lady, during his rare visits, their ally. 
cations were fearful, and. at last, on’ one dark, 
winter’s night, after being closeted with her{, 
an hour, awful shrieks ran through the cast, 
Sir Piers burst forth upon his frightened lay 
men, with blood streaming from his arm, s 

that ‘yon crazed jade’ ' had attempted to kill hin 
with the dagger that she wore in her hair, Ty 
unfortunate lady was found, mortally wounded, 
upon the floor of her chamber; but before dy 
expired, she cursed Sir Piers with all-the wii 
passion of her nature, and prophesied that 
heir should reign at the castle save her own gm; 
that there should never be two living male heix 
in the direct line. 

‘Strange stories were whispered concerning 
this tragedy; but only a few months after it, fir 
Piers brought home the Lily of Mar as his bride, 
But the dying curse of the unhappy Greek seen- 
ed to follow him. His three fair boys died in 
their infancy, and, in due course of time, Sir 
Piers followed them to the grave, and the sonof 
the despised Benee reigned at Randolph in his 
stead. And, to this day, there has been but one 
only son in each generation, until my greit- 
grandfather’s time. Edmund Randolph was thi 
second son’s only child. 

“There has always been a superstition against 
bestowing the name of Benee upon any daughter 
of the house, lest the curse of misfortune shoull 
cling to it; but my grandfather, a stern old up 
holder of the ‘kirk, scoffed at it, and named his 
eldest daughter, my mother, so. ‘And, strangely 
enough, as she grew up to womanhood, she was 
said to be the image of her Greek ancentress, 
(except for the color of her hair, which is like 
my own,) and so bewitched was she with the 
idea, that she had her miniature painted in the 
costume of the old portrait, with the heirloom 
dagger in her hair. I don’t think she knowsd 
this copy; it must have been done without her 
knowledge. Edmund Randolph, her orphan 
cousin, had been almost brought up with my mo 
ther, and he, poor boy, fell madly in love with 
her. I cannot tell, Mr. Chichester, how far she 
may have encouraged his passion, but his must 
have been a wild, fierce nature, and she is gentle, 
vascillating, and timid. I think he frightened 
her into making promises that she never meaat 
to fulfill; however, matters stood thus, when 
handsome English officer came to stay at BY 
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er's for the hunting season. He fell 
ylently in love with her, and, poor mother! I 
do believe she loved him better than she ever 
red any one again. But I must shorten my 


es had a masked ball at the close of the 
hunting season, and my mother wore her Greek 
qstume, but, before going down, she met Capt. 
Amndel in the long gallery, by: appointment. 
[dmund had frightened her terribly that day, 
fr he had discovered that she wore a locket 
with the Englishman’s hair in it, which he took 
amy from her, and swore to be avenged. And 
hekept his oath ; for, as my mother stood telling 
il this to her lover, Edmund sprang out upon the 
pir from behind a curtain, and after a few wild 
words, the poor, mad boy snatched the fatal dag- 
grout of her hair, and struck it straight at the 
Inglishman’s heart. Arundel fell back, bleeding 
and senseless, and my mother screamed for help, 
wut, before it came, Edmund dashed out of the 
open balcony to the ground, and made his escape. 
jo trace could be found of him, and he was-never 
heard of.’’ 

“My unhappy old friend,’ said Lennox, 
sadly. “I have often heard him tell how he be- 
gn io make his fortune with a dollar in his 
pocket. I understand, now, why he never talked 
of his youth.”” 

“He probably supposed that he had murdered 
Arundel, and did not dare return home,”’ said 
Bee. “ But it was not a fatal wound, though a 
dangerous one. It had an awful effect upon my 
nother; she would not marry the captain; in- 
deed, never saw him again. After some years, 
the married my father, Ensign Lindsay, and dis- 
pleased her father by the match, for he cast her 
of, and then she came with the regiment to 
Canada. My father died three years ago, and I 
never heard this story until after his death.” 

“Don’t think of such horrors any more,’’ he 
sid, tenderly, seeing how pale the sweet face 
lad grown. ‘‘ And this Benee is fortunate, if 
her name is unlucky, for_she will be a very 
wealthy heiress.”’ ; 

“Indeed, she will not,’’ Bee said, indignantly. 
“I will not have it, and the will gave it to you.’” 

He laughed, and began to say something about 
the lawyers, when he was interrupted by a sin- 
gilar occurrence. A few feet beyond them, 
directly in their path, floated the apparently 
senseless form of a man, lashed upon something, 
md both Lennox and Bee started up, with an 
ttclamation, 

“The storm! There has been.a wreck on the 
found. Bee, dearest, sit quite still, and hold this 
@r, Ithink I can reach him with the boat-hook.”’ 





The floating object came nearer them; it 
proved to be a chair of some sort, and was very 
awkward to seize. Finally, Lennox contrived 
to pull it alongside, and then, with an effort of 
which he hardly thought himself capable, since 
his fever, he cut the rope, and dragged the body 
carefully on board. 

** Heavens !’’... Lennox knelt down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, as Bee took the senseless head 
on her lap, tenderly. ‘It’s: Lloyd Cochrane! 
This will kill Elinor.’”” Bee tore open the linen, 
and Jaid her hand on his heart. 

‘There is—yes, there is a faint motion,” she 
cried, tears rushing into hereyes. ‘‘ Make haste, 
dear,’’ as Lennox sprang at the oars. ‘I think 
we can save him yet.” 

Every moment seemed an hour to the pair; 
but the shore was reached at last, and with eager 
hands they laid Lloyd flat on the beach, and Len- 
nox hastily begged Bee to run for assistance. But, 
as Bee ran off, swiftly, she saw Leslie Nugent 
coming along the shore with Elinor hanging on 
his arm, and, regardless of her dress, all drench- 
ed with sea-water, and her bright hair falling 
around her face, she turned back again, only 
anxious to save Elinor the shock. 

‘Mr. Nugent,” she cried, breathless, ‘‘ do 
hurry on to Mr. Chichester ; some one was lost 
in the gale last night. Miss Lennox, will you 
come back to the house for help ?”’ 

An undefinable fear came over Elinor; some 
strange, wild impulse made her dash off the 
clinging hands, and rush after Leslie. Her step 
made no noise on. the soft sand, and before her 
brother could interfere, she was beside him. 
That white face on his knee, with its chiseled 
features and long, brown. mustache! it smote 
on Elinor’s heart with agonized remembrance. 
She gazed at him with an awful, stony stare, and 
then, without a sound, fell prone upon the beach 
at Lloyd’s feet ! 

The household at Acquabella were driven dis- 
tracted by the sudden tragedy that had descended 
upon them. Florence did nothing but wring her 
hands, and Emily pranced wildly about with a 
vinegar-cruet in one hand, and a palm-leaf fan 
in the other, under the impression that the doc- 
tor wanted—something! Miss Sheehan carried 
Elinor up from the beach in her own slender 
arms, and deposited her on Madam Nugent’s bed, 
who, except Bee, was the only woman who did 
not lose her wits in the panic, Elinor opened 
her eyes, at last, only to talk light-headed non- 
sense about ‘dancing a German with the Greek 
princess, while Lloyd waited for her on the rocks 
of Gibraltar,” which terrified Bee dreadfully ; but 
the doctor reassured them, and gave Elinor a 
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powerfulanodyne, which, he said, was allshe need- 
ed. And he was a true prophet, for when Lloyd, 
a good deal shaken by hair-breadth escape from 
drowning, and his exposure, was trying to give 
Madam Nugent and Leslie an intelligible account 
of the collision with another steamer, which had 
caused one of the worst accidents ever known on 
the Sound; as he was telling this story, a half- 
suppressed sob made him start up from his pil- 
lows, te see Elinor standing behind him, with a 
look of such intense, passionate love upon her 
lovely, pale face, that he could only hold out his 
arms, and say; hoarsely, 

«« Elinor ! My own, at last ?’’ 

And, Elinor, totally regardless of the two 
spectators, walked straight into his embrace, 
saying, ‘‘ Yes, Lloyd, your own, always!’’ with 
a solemn, hushed voice, that told how her co- 
quetry, her fears and her pride had vanished be- 
fore the awful presence that had come so near them. 

Florence Nugent was utterly bewildered by 
the revelation of the two engagements, having 
always. vibrated between her cousin Lloyd and 
Lennox Chichester, and the shock of losing both 
at once, nearly crazed her. Considering ‘all the 
circumstances, and that Edmund Chichester's 





long and honorable career had, in one 
atoned for his boyhood’s sins, Lennox and By 
would not permit the story to be bruited abou. 

but he made such magnificent settlements up 
his bride, together with a princely gift to by 
mother, that it set everybody talking—whig 
made little difference to them. Not even to jj, 
nor, who, having told Lloyd every thought of hy 
heart, was content to have gone to him in }y 
muslin morning-dress! However, lest any oy 
should be scandalized by such a suggestion, jy 
me add, that when the stately Miss Lennox dij 
go to the altar, she was attired in real old poin. 
lace, the gift of the sister-in-law, whom she ly 
learned to love dearly, and, awful to relate, sk 
was too happy to care for her flounces, 

In the drawing-room, at Edgewater, ‘hang; 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Lennox Chicheste, 
‘*painted in fancy costume,” says the wold u 
large, but, in truth, an exact copy of the Gred 
miniature. And we may conclude that the chan 
is broken, and that Bee has lost her old supeni- 
tion about her name, for the little auburn-haire 
fairy, who now rules at Edgewater with all the 
despotism of her baby-years, is called by the 
family name of “ Benee.’’ 
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Au, no! I cannot clasp thy hand, 
Just as I would another's take, 

For we have loved, nor can the past, 
Whate’er it wag to us, unmake. 


nce there was magic in thy giance, 
Enchantment round thy footsteps flowed; 

*Twas heaven to he where'er thou wert, 
My steps on blooms ambrosial trod. 


Now all is changed ; where’er thon art, 
I know thy way can ne’er be mine; 





And what hath been, for aye must be, 
Passed e’en beyond God’s awful power, 

So thou art separate from the world, 
ven to death's dread, closing hour. 


Oh, love! through thy high pain #iblime 

We learn what elsé we might not know; 
And not, for thy long train of ill, 

Would we the dear bought lore forego. 
Yet oft the “alaba ar base” 

Is lavished on unworthy head; 





But once, oh, once! our orbits crossed, And oft the incense of a life, 
And star to.star did soft incline. On worse than pagan ido] shed. 
THE SILENT SHOWER. » 





BY MBS, ANN CANN, 





Tue fervid sun sends down its rays 
On every tender flower. 
Oh { how refreshed all nature seems, 
When. falls the silent shower. 


The birds, they peck their plumage bright, 
And bop from tree to tree, 

And warble out their gongs of praise, 

As happy as can be, 


Still dripping, yet with diamond drops, 
The green leaves slowly rise, 

And bright again the sun shines out, 
Upin the azure skies. 

The rose may heavy hang her head, 
Borne down with weight of rain, 

But soon a kindly breeze will blow, 
And set her free again, 
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«You think you loye me well enough to trust 
your happiness in my. hands, Robert ?” 

Margery Wayne asked the question seriously. 
She wanted her lover to think what he was doing, 
when he asked her to be his wife. 

#] donot think. I know,’’ he answered, with 
alla lover’s eagerness... ‘‘Yon will not tell me 
no, Margery ?” 

“J will not tell you no, Robert,” she answered, 
with a grave, sweet smile. 

He slipped a ring upon her finger, and bent 
down, as he lifted her face in his hands, and 
kitted her with a betrothal kiss. 

“Mine now,”’ he said, tenderly, ‘“‘and mine 
always.” 

Margery Wayne sat there in the orchard, when 
he was gone, and thought itallover. A year ago, 
Robert Earl was a stranger to her. Now he was 
her lover, her promised husband, and she was 
so happy. 

She wondered if there had ever been so beau- 
tiful a day before. The sky was blue as it had 
ever been on any summer day since Eden. The 
tall, rich grass in the meadow crinkled like a sea 
when the warm south wind blue over it. The 
apple-trees were in full blossom, and the air was 
full of their delightful fragrance. Every wind 
that blew up the hill-side shook their pink-and- 
white leaves down about her like a shower of 
scented snow. Robins sang in the branches— 
sang loud, and clear, and long, and over all the 
sun shone warm and bright, 

“A beautiful day in which to have such hap- 
piness come into my life,’’ she said, softly, with 
a deep, exultant stir of gladness at her heart. 
Tt was so sweet to know that some one loved her 
best of anybody in the world. ‘I wonder if I 
can accept it ds a prophecy of coming days? I 
hope so. Dear Robert,’’ and then she dropped 
her head upon her hands, and fell to musing in a 
quiet, happy way, as maidens will, about the glad, 
beautiful dream of life, whose other name is love. 

“There’s a letter for you, Margery,’ Mrs. 
Wayne said, as she looked up, when her daughter 
came in. ‘I think it’s from your cousin, May.” 

Margery took up the letter, and opened it. 

“Tt is from May,’ she. said, when she had 


read it. ‘She is coming to stay with us a few 
weeks, by-and-by. Woa't that be splendid, mo- 
ther?” 








“IT shall be very glad to see Mary’s child,” 
Mrs. Wayne answered, ‘She was a baby when 
I saw her last. She is a woman grown, now, I sup- 
pose. Dear! dear! How fast time runs away, 
and how folks change. It doesn’t seem more 
than a year or two ago. Just to think of it, that 
you were a baby, and your father was alive. 
Dear John! He’s been dead ten years and more!”’ 
and Mrs. Wayne looked thoughtfully away to- 
ward the hill where the church-spire pointed 
heavenward. In the grave-yard there, her hus- 
band slept beside the boy and girl who had gone 
to Heaven before him. She often read the names 
carved on the three white stones, and wondered 
when hers would stand beside them. 

‘¢T am sure you will like her,’’ Margery said, 
that night, to her lover, as they lingered by the 
gate, in theshadow of the great lilac-bush, crowned 
right royally with nodding plumes of fragrant 
blossoms, ‘I have never seen her, but I have 
her picture, and then I have almost come to think 
that I know her through her letters, you know. 
Such beautiful letters as they are. I'd read some 
of them to you, if I thought you’d like to hear 
them, and she’d like to have me.” 

‘I'd rather haye you talk to me,” he answered. 
‘« Let_ me crown you, Margery.” 

He broke some lilac-blossoms from their stalks, 
and wove them deftly into a wreath. When he 
had finished it he placed it on her brown hair. 

‘*Margery, my queen,” he whispered, and 
kissed her. 

And she, looking in his blue, smiling eyes and 
tender face, thought that no maiden had ever se 
true and brave a lover before, 

I, wonder if every maiden, since the world 
began, has not thought the same thing? I think 
they have. 

Margery made ready for her cousin’s coming. 
She felt a strange anxiety to see her, and to have 
her near her. She wondered afterward why it 
was that she felt so? 

“T begin to be half jealous of this wonderful 
cousin of yours,’’ Robert said to her one day. 
«‘ You talk about her half the time, now.’ What 
will it be.when she is here? I shall be crowded 
into the shade completely. I suppose. I almost 
wish she wasn't coming.” 

**Aren’t you ashamed to talk so!’’ cried Mar- 
gery. ‘‘I haven't theleast doubt but that I shall 
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be thé one to complain of being thrust into the 
shade, and no doubt I shall get fearfully jealous. 
Of course, you'll admire her pretty face, and the 
first thing you'll know, you'll be in love with 
her, and the consequence will be, that I shall be 
neglected shamefully, all on accouut of man’s 
fickleness. Qh, you see, sir, that I understand 
all about you men!” 

“ Wise little woman,”’ laughed Robert. 
personal experience, I suppose?” 

“From keeping my eyes and ears open,” an- 
swered Margery. 

“‘ But I thought you had faith in me?” he said, 
pulling her brown hair all about her smiling, 
peaceful face. P 

“« Well, yes, I have @ little faith in you,’’ she 
admitted, archly. 

“I dom't see how you can have, taking your 
knowledge of the fickleness and insincerity of 
men into consideration,” he said, as he threaded 
his fingers in and out amongher hair. ‘I should 
like to hear you explain the seeming inconsis- 
tency.” 

‘Well, you see,’ with a laugh that was as 
happy as a bird’s song, ‘‘ you aren’t exactly like 
most men. I think you’re a trifle—just a trifle, 
mind—better than the most of them. And then, 
you know that you of the stronger sex have a 
belief which passes current among you, to the 
effect that a woman is never consistent. Either 
will explain why I happen to put a little faith in 
you.” 

‘©A good specimen of feminine logic,”’ he said, 
laughingly.. ‘“‘ How does it happen that ‘you 
think me just a trifle better than most ‘men, 
Margery ?”’ 

‘« Because I love you, I suppose,’’ she answer- 
ed, softly. 

He was there when May came. 

“T think the stage is going to stop,” cried 
Margery, all of a flutter with excitement. “It 
must be that May is in it.” 

The stage did stop, and a girl got out. A'girl 
with a sweet, clear face, out of which looked a 
pair of the most beautiful eyes Robert Earle had 
ever seen; large, and almost like a child’s, in 
their innocent expression, and blue as morning- 
glories. There was something about them that 
made him think of that flower the first time he 
saw them. From under the pretty straw hat, 
soft, yellow hair fell about her face, and hung 
ever her shoulders almost to her waist. 

“You are May, I know,” cried Margery, as 
she ran down the path to meet her. ‘I can’t 
begin to tell you how welcome you are.” And 
then there were kisses of girlish rapture, and 
the usual indescribable demonstration of delight 
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i 
which the fair sex is capable of making 40 ex. 
pressive, and which is always comicaily amusing 
to a masculine looker-on. 

“«Mr. Earle, this is Cousin May,” Margery 
said, as they came up the steps. 

“‘T’am happy to meet Cousin May,” said 
Robert, gravely; yet with a twinkle of misehigt 
in his eyes, and a shy look ‘at- Margery, who 
blushed beneath the inquiring glance which May 
gave her. 

May gave him her hand, and said a few halt 
embarrassed words, but they were enough to 
make him feel that he should like her. He had 
a theory that the first few words of a stranger 
always afforded him a kind of revelation of what 
the acquaintance was to be, by the way in which 
they affected him. If that theory held good in 
this case, the acquaintance would be a pleasantone, 

Then Margary spirited her away up stairs, 
and he saw no more of her till tea-time. Then 
she came down in a dress of soft, white stuff, 
with a knot of pale-green at the throat, ands 
cluster of white geraniums in her hair. 

“She is a beautiful little thing.” thought 
Robert. ‘‘She is like my ideal of Undine.” 

Before tea was half over, he felt as if he must 
have known May for years. He said as much, 
in a half-jesting way. 

‘Perhaps that fancy of some one’s, that you 
were reading to me the other day, is true,” 
spoke up Margery. ‘‘ You know what I mean, 
don’t you? that sometimes We come across peo- 
ple who make us feel that we have known them 
somewhere, sometime, and yet we know that we 
never have seen them before. The conceit was, 
that in some other life, some other stage of ex- 
istence, we knew them, and that when we met 
in this life for the first time, some strange in- 
stinct that could hardly be called memory, told 
us that we had not always been strangers to each 
other. Pretty, isn’t it, May?” 

«Tt would make a beautiful poem,” answered 
May. 

‘That probably accounts for your feeling of 
having known her, Robert,’’ laughed Margery. 

After supper they sang. Margery was a fine 
musician, and played with peculiar power, and 
sang with a great deal of true feeling and ex- 
pression. She had a low, sweet voice, which was 
just suited to some of the old ballads which we 
so seldom hear in these days. May’s voice was 
more like a bird’s, and made Robert think of 
dropping water in its liquid softness. 

‘«T came across a little thing to-day,’’ Margery 


’ said, after May complained of being tired, “ which 


I like better than anything else I have seen fora 
long time. Listen,” 
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And then Margery sang. The song was set to 
atune that was touchingly tender and sweet in 
jiself, with an accompaniment that was full of 
plaintive minor chords, like an undertone of 
sorrow that no words could express. The words 
yere sad as any.words could well be, and sung 
jn Margery’s expressive way; they seemed to 
came from her own heart,— 

When I am covered with the grass, 
- Ifmy low grave you chance to pass, 

Gh pause one Moment, one, I pray, 

And in that surely-coming day, 

Say, as you pluck the pimpernel, 

Here lieth one who loved me well. 


You do not care for me, 1 know, 
Igrieve to think it can be so; 

My heart keeps calling unto you, 

For something that it never knew ; 
But ah! when I am dead, I know, 
You'll think of one who Joved you so! 


And so I shall not be forgot; 

You'll miss me, though you love me not. 
Love is so 8weet a memory, 

That, though it came to you from me, 
You'll think of it, and thrill to know 
That one has lived who loved you so! 


Oh! when you pass my grave, and see 

The blossoms blowing for the bee, 

And hear the south-wind saying mass, 
Like wandering friars who chance to pass, 
O’er incense cups of pimpernel, 

Oh, think of her who loved you well! 

The last low chord of the accompaniment died 
away like a sigh. There was a silence in the 
room for some time after Margery had finished 
the song. Some way it seemed to affect them 
strangely. She had put so much soul into it, 
that it was hardly like a song. Like the pas- 
sionate plaint of a heart to whom love had been 
denied, rather trying, in a pitiful way, to find 
gome little consolation in the thought, that, after 
all, it would not be quite forgotten. 

By-and-by May broke the silence. 

“T don’t like your song, Margery,” she said, 
with a shiver, ‘It is sorrowfully sweet, but I 
don’t like it. I shan’t forget it, the whole even- 
ing. I never could sing such sad things.’’ 

“And yet such songs strike deeper chords in 
our hearts than any other,’’ Margery said. «I 
never tire of songs like this; while your gay 
ones, with not a bit of heart and soul in them, I 
always sing under protest.” 

“ How sad that life must be which can utter 
such a sorrowful cry as runs through the song 
you sung,’’ May said, looking thoughtfully away 
toward the hills bathed in summer moonlight. 
“Tt must be the, saddest thing in life to be 
obliged to sit apart, and see others loving aud 
being loved, while your heart calls for something 
which is always denied it.” 

“It would be far better to die,’’ Margery said, 
earnestly. ‘‘If E loved any one with my whole 
heart, and that love should be put aside as un- 
valued, or unwolcome, I should want to die !"’ 





Robert wondered what Margery would do if 
he should‘ ever leave her. It was a strange 
thought, he told himself, to come into his head, 
then and there; but it did come, and he could 
not get rid of it. All the evening it haunted 
liim. 

The days went by swiftly, as pleasant days 
always do. 

Robert saw much of May. He liked to talk 
with her, and watch her beautiful eyes grow 
darker and wider at some new thought, or some 
sudden play of fancy. He half thought he could 
tell what she was thinking of by her face, it was 
so full of childlike frankness. 

From the first May liked Robert Earle. He 
was different, in many ways, from any man she 
had ever known before. 

‘I think Robert is just splendid,” she said, 
one night, to Margery. ‘I don’t know why I 
like him so well; but I never cared half so much 
for any man before, unless it was' my father, or 
brother Tom. I think you ought to be very 
proud of him, Margie. I quite envy you.” 

She spoke in a playful way, but: Margery saw 
that there was more meaning in her words than 
she had intended to let them show. Beneath 
their lightness there was 2 vein of earnestness 
which made itself apparent in the thoughtful eyes 
and serious brow which May turned toward the 
hills, lying wrapped in holy, peaceful silence, be- 
neath the benediction of the moonlight. 

Margery's heart gave a sudden throb that was 
full of keen pain. Was her cousin learning to 
love Robert? She couldn’t wonder much if it 
were so, for who could help loving him? But 
then—did she want any one loving him but her- 
self? No,no! Her heart rebelled against that. 
She wanted him for herself, and no one else must 
look with yearning eyes upon that which belonged 
to her, and her alone. 

It is curious how the lightest wind will set us 
to thinking and watching, sometimes. Those 
words of May’s had that effecton Margery. She 
lay awake half that night, thinking, what if May 
loved Robert? She tried to put the thought out 
of her mind, but it would not go. 

‘¢ How foolish Iam!’’ she thought. ‘Ofcourse 
it would make not the slightest difference be- 
tween Robert and me, if all the Mays in the world 
loved him, because he cares for me more than 
any one else in all the world. He'told me so.’’ 

And yet that question kept repeating itself over 
and over for hours, and she could not forget it even 
when she slept. She watched ‘them when they 
met; nextday. She saw May’s face grow sud- 
denly gladder and. brighter than it had been 








before his coming, and she fancied that there was 
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the same tender earnestness about. it, she thought, 
and then blamed herself for being so foolish as to 
think any such thing. He liked May, and it was 
natural for him to talk to women in that way. 

But from that time there was a black cloud on 
Margery’s sky, and it grew larger. For, try to 
hide the truth as she might, she could not con- 
ceal the knowledge from herself, that no common 
friendship existed between her cousin and the 
man she had promised to marry. She read the 
bitter fact in sudden glances of tenderness, in 
low words, which in themselves revealed nothing, 
but in whose cadences love spoke in that strange 
and wordless language of its own. She could 
interpret it, because it was a language she had 
been learning to read the sweetest lesson of life 
in. . 

At first she fought against the bitter truth, and 
would not believe that the man who had won her 
love, and who, before God, was her husband, 
was no longer hers, as she had always said the 
man must be whom she married. She tried to 
make herself believe that she was deceived ; that 
she was jealous of her lover without a cause, be- 
cause she loved him so, and wanted him always 
at her side in a foolishly exacting way. 

But there. will come a time when our eyes, 
which we shut against a bitter truth, must open, 
and look the matter fairly and squarely in the 
face. And that time came to Margery. 

She was in the garden one day, alone. Her 
face, of late, had grown full of thoughtful shad- 
ows, and, as she walked up and down the paths 
slowly, a great pain showed itself in her eyes, 
and in the lines about her mouth. 

*‘Am I losing him?’’ she cried, passionately. 
** And I thought he loved me so well! He told 
meso! He told me so!’’ 

She heard the sound of voices, and, looking 
up, saw May and Robert going slowly toward the 
house. A great clump of shrubbery concealed 
her from them. 

Robert was saying something to May in a low, 
earnest tone. Margery could not tell what it 
was, but something in his look and manner made 
her faint and dizzy, for a momont. Then, as 
they came nearer, she heard him say, passion- 
ately, 

“God bless you, my darling!” and then he 
bent suddenly, and kissed May’s face, which was 
wet with tears. 

«Oh, Robert,’’: May eried, ‘‘ you forget! Mar- 
gery is the only one who has a right to such a 
kiss as that. If you do love me, you must still 
be true to your promise to her. I wish I had 
never come here. If I had stayed away, you and 
Margery might have been happy ; but, now——”’ 





eee 


May’s voice broke in tears, and she turned an4 
ran away toward the house, leaving Roberi:stang. 
ing there alone, with a grave and shadowed 
face. 
Margery could deceive herself no longer. 4 
last she stood face to face with what she had triej 
so much to avoid. 

He loved her! She kept repeating that ove 
and over, as she stood there in the garden, anj 
it seemed as if every bird’s song said the sam 
thing. 

For hours she paced up and down the waiks, 
thinking, thinking, thinking! 

What should she do? Should she give hin 
back his freedom, and thus, with her own hands, 
put all the sunshine out of her life which his 
love had brought into it? Her heart cried out 
against that. But could she marry him, knowing 
that he loved another? Could she lay claim io 
that which she had once thought hers, but was 
hers no longer? No, no! 

When she went in, May was not in the parlor, 

‘*She has a headache,’’ Mrs. Wayne sail, 
**She told me that she did not wish to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

May and Margery shared the same room. 
Margery did not retire till late that evening, 
hoping that May would be asleep. But, when 
she reached her room, May was still up. She 
was sitting by the window, with a strange, pili- 
ful look on her pretty face. 

* Oh, Margie! Margie!’’ she cried, when 
her cousin came in, ‘I am so miserable. You 
don’t know, you can’t know!’ and, leaning her 
head upon the window-ledge, the girl sobbed ss 
if her heart was braking. : 

“«I do know,” Margery said, softly. 

May flashed a sudden, frightened look into her 
cousin's face. ¢ 

“‘T am ‘not blind,’’ Margery said, calmly as 
she could, but there was a sound of pain in her 
voice. “I see how it is, May, and I think it 
will all come right. If you love each other, I 
will not stand between you.” ; 

No one but herself and God ever knew wiiat 
an awful struggle it cost her to say that. The 
words left her lips white as death. 

“Oh, Margie, are you an angel ?”’ eried May. 
‘* Only a saint or an angel could offer to give up 
a life’s hope and happiness as you have, for an- 
other. Do you think Iam base enough to ac 
cept it, at that price? Never, never !” 

“But, May,” Margery’s voice was low and 
steady, now, “JT want a man’s whole love, and 4 
love that is given freely, and not because he 
thinks I have a claim on it from any promise he 
may have made before he fully understood his 
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Ein 
heart. If Robert Earle cannot give me such a 
Jove, do you think I could be his wife ?”’ 

«But he does love you!” cried May. 
told me 80, to-day. But he took a fancy to me; 
and, oh, dear! dear! I wish I had never come 


‘He 


here, Margie! If Robert and I had never met, 
he would never have dreamed of loving any one 
else but you. I have brought trouble to you and 
tohim, and to myself, and I am not to blame, 
Margie. I wish you would believe that !’’ added 
May, earnesly, lifting her great, blue eyes. to 
Margery's face with such a truthful look in them 
that Margery could not doubt her. ‘‘I never 
tried to make Robert love me.. I liked him from 
the first, but I did not mean to let either of you 
find it out. But, someway, he did find it out, 
and I don’t know just how it happened, Margie. 
I think he said some things to-day, before he 
thought. But it’s all over now. I’m not going 


-to see him when he comes here any more, and he 


will forget all about me in a little while. He’s 
too good, too honorable to break his word with 
you, Margie, even if he wanted to; and I don’t 
think he ever thought of that. Forgive me, Mar- 
gie, but I never meant to pain you.” 

“Poor little May !” 

Margery bent down and kissed the pale, suf- 
fering face tenderly, and a tear from her eyelids 
fell upon May’s cheek. 

“Oh, Margie, you are so good!” cried May, 
flinging her arms about her cousin’s neck, and 
hiding her face in her bosom. ‘‘I don’t believe 
Icould ever kiss anybody like that, who had 
brought me the trouble that I have brought to 
you.” 

“But you didn’t mean to,” answered Margery, 
softly. ‘If you had tried to win Robert away, 
I think I should have hated you with a terrible 
hatred. But as it is, I cannot blame you.” 

“ And it’s all ended between Robert and me,”’ 
May sobbed. ‘‘ He understands that.” 

But there was no comfort for Margery in May’s 
words. Perhaps, in one sense, it might be all 
ended between Robert and May. But, knowing 
of the love between them, could she accept such 
a sacrifice as he must make in giving up May? 
If he loved her as Margery believed he did, would 
he ever forget her? Could she marry @ man 


. who would have such a memory always before 


him? 
Robert Earle did not come again for @ week. 
When he did come, May would not see him. 
“Go down, Margie,” she said, ‘tI will not. 
He is yours now, and I will not come between 
you-again. Remember that.” 


Margery went down to meet Robert with a pale, 
grave face. 


She tried to be calm, and outwardly 





she succeeded, But her heart was. full of a 
strange and wild excitement. 

At the first glance into her face, he knew that 
what he had hoped to keep a secret from her was 
a secret no longer. It is only justice to Robert 
Earl to say that he meant to be honorable and 
true. He had resolved that neither May nor 
Margery should discover the disloyalty of his 
heart; but in an unguarded moment, his lips had 
got the better of his intentions, and, in a few, 
swift, passionate words, he had told May that he 
loved her, 

He never realized fully what his words to Mar- 
gery were, that day, nor what her replies were. 
The first that he comprehended clearly was when 
Margery came up to him, and put her hand upon 
his arm, and looked him steadily in the face. 
Somehow that look of hers seemed to bring him 
to himself; There was no anger in it. It was 
kind, and sadly earnest. 

‘I know all, Robert,” she said, simply. «May 
has told me. Ido not blame either of you, be- 
cause you could not help it. We cannot control 
our hearts. Iam ready to give you back your 
ring, Robert—if you want it !”’ 

She could not help saying those last words. 
Some faint hope stirred in her heart yet—that 
selfish heart of hers, she told herself-—that he 
would refuse to accept his freedom—that he would 
love her most. 

‘‘Oh, Margie!’ 

Robert covered his face with his hands, and 
was silent for a long time. When he Jooked up, 
his face was very pale. 

“I do not want the ring,” he answered. ‘Not 
now, atleast. I don’t understand my own heart, 
Margery. I love you, and I try to think of you 
all the time, and forget May, but someway her 
face will keep coming before me, and I can’t keep 
the thought of her out of my mind. f don't de- 
serve your kindness, Margery. I’m not half 
good enough for you, but I'll try tobe. I’m going 
away, to stay until May is gone, and I shall try 
to forget her; and remember only you. Perhaps 
I shall understead my heart better when I come 
back. At any rate it is better for all of us, for 
me to go away.” 

“God bless you, Robert,” Margery said, softly. 
‘*T will keep your ring, and oh, Robert !”—and 
her voice was full of the passionate yearning for 
the happiness which seemed slipping away from 
her—‘‘I would wear it gladly, if your love could 
be given with it! But if you find that your heart 
is more May’s than mine, I will give’ it back 
to you. Unless your heart goes with it, it would 
be a fetter to me.” 





“You are 8 noble woman, Margery,”’ he said, 
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drawing her down upon his knee, and running 
his fingers through her hair in the old caressing 
way. ‘*I wonder how I ever could have cared 
for any one else?” 

After all, he did care for her! The thought was 
so sweet! Margery laid her head upon his shoul- 
der, and he knew that she was weeping softly. 

Robert went away, and the days crept by slowly. 
A strange, grieved look stole now and then into 
May’s face that was sorrowful to see. Margery 
always wanted to get away by herself, and cry, 
when she saw it, because she knew what May 
was thinking of. 

Those were strange days to Margery. Often it 
seemed to her as if she was a prisoner waiting 
for her sentence. Would it be life or death? 
Sometimes she was full of a wild hope; some- 
times full of utter despondency. : 

But as the days passed, and the end of May’s 
stay drew near, she began to feel, in some strange 
and unaccountable way, that Robert would come 
back to her, and tell her that he had found out 
his own heart, and it was hers. She couldn’t 
tell why she felt so. But the feeling clung to her, 
and she began to be more like the Margery of old 
than she had been for a long time. 

‘¢I shall leave you to morrow,’’ May said, on 
that last night of her visit, as she and Margery 
were sitting by the window together. Her trunks 
were packed, and everything was in readiness 
for her departure. ‘But I don’t want to leave 
you, feeling that.there is any bitterness in your 
heart, ,any blame toward me. You are sure, 
quite sure, that there isn’t?” 

** | am quite sure,’’ Margaret answered. ‘‘ How 
could I blame you for that which you could not 
help?” 

*«T hope you will be very happy, Margie, you 
and Robert,’’ May said, as she smoothed Mar- 
gery’s hair tenderly back from her face. There 
was a quiver of pain in her voice, an@ the tears 
came in Margery’s eyes to hear it. So young, so 
beautiful, and with such a sorrow to carry with 
her into coming years! Poor May! 

‘IT hope so,’’ Margery answered, earnestly. 
*« May God be as good to you as I hope he will 
be to me.” 

That night Margery was woke, by hearing her 
name called, wildly, 

‘Margery! Margery!” 

May was sitting up in bed, shaking her. 

«« What is it?’’ she asked. ‘Is anything the 
matter, May ?’’ 

‘«{ think the house is.on fire. Don’t you hear 
it roar? And the room is full of smoke.”’ 
Margery sprang out of bed, and ran tothe door. 
It was as May had feared. The hall, at the 





nr 
end of which was their room, farthest away 
from the stairs, was one vast billow of flame, 

‘*What shall we do?’ cried May. 
no way of getting down. 
we got to die in this way ?”’ 

“I don’t know, dear,’’ answered Margery, 
with a white face. ‘Perhaps we can escape in 
some way. See! the neighbors are gathering. 
They will help us.” 

She ran to the window, and flung it open. 

“Help! Help!” she cried. ‘Get a ladder, 
if you can. The hall is full of fire.” 

She saw a man come running down the road, 
and her heart gave a great leap. 

“Robert! Robert!’ she cried, ‘‘saveus. Qh, 
May, I think God sent him!” 

The fire leaped and roared all about them. 
They heard the crash of falling timbers. Sud- 
denly the ceiling above them fell, filling the 
room with a whirling mass of flame and smoke, 

“Hurry, hurry!” cried Margery, to the men 
below. ‘‘ The room is all on fire !” 

She saw the end of a ladder appear above the 
window, and heard a man’s feet moving swiftly 
up the rounds. 

“Courage, May!’’ she cried, ‘they will save us.” 

A man’s head rose above the window-ledge. 

“May! May!’’ cried an eager, excited voice, 
that was full of a wild passion of love and awful 
fear. ‘‘My darling, where are you?’’ 

‘‘Here, here!” cried May, and sprang toward 
the window. ‘Oh, Robert, save me, save me!” 

**T will save you, or die with you,” he said; 
and his voice was full of a deeper tenderness than 
Margery had ever heard in a man’s voice before: 
‘« Cling to me, May ; cling close, and trust me.” 

And so Robert Earle chose between them! Oh, 
Margery, where was your hope, then? 

‘« Let me die !”’ she cried, with pallid lips; but 
it was not the fear of death which blanched 
them. ‘He does not love me. Let me die!” 

And Margery’s prayer was answered. The 
flames reached: out their fierce hands, and caught 
her in their grasp, and overshadowed her, before 
other help could arrive. 

Death came to her swiftly and terribly. 

There is a ‘grave in the church-yard, upon 
which the grass has only grown one summer. It 
is Margery’s grave. 

Standing by it, not long ago, May said, 

“* Almost the last words Margery ever spoke 
to me were to tell me that she had no bitterness 
in her heart toward me. Dear Margery! I think 
she is happier now than she would have been if 
she had lived and lost you, Robert.” 

“Perhaps so,” he answered, reverently. “God 
knows best.”’ 
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«Ruru, child, thee may as well get ready. 
Amos will be here directly,” said Friend Miller, 
and as Ruth ran gayly out of the room, she 
added, “‘ Mind that thee wraps up carefully. It 
is very cold.” 

Friend Elias Miller was a well-to-do farmer in 
Hillsdale. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
came into possession of the ancestral acres, and 
the comfortable old homestead that had been in 
the family for generations. He had married 
early, and in his wife had a priceless treasure. 
Many children had been born to them; but only 
éne survived, Ruth, their dainty little darling, 
who tyrannized over them in a loving little way, 
that her fond father thought perfection. 

Possessing a frank, sweet nature, a cultivated 
mind, and unusual beauty, what wonder was it 
that she was the idol of her own home, and the 
admiration of a large circle of friends. 

Meantime Amos Hillary had arrived in his 
sleigh, and soon Ruth came tripping in. Her 
dress of drab merino fell in graceful folds about 
her person. Old lace shaded the dainty ~hite 
throat, and half-covered the shapely hands. A 
knot of pale-blue ribbon, in place of broach, har- 
monized well with the otherwise plain dress. 
Then the big shaw] was drawn close around the 
sloping shoulders, the little white head-gear was 
tied over the brown curs, and, with merry good- 
byes, Amos and she took their seats in the 
sleigh, and Zeb was put to his speed. 

In a little while the speed slackened, and Zeb 
was allowed to take it more leisurely. There 
were many things to be talked over. The quilt- 
ing-party at Enoch Steele’s last Fifthday. The 
marriage of Henry Moore, who had married out 
of meeting, and, being waited upon by some of 
the old Friends, had declared that it concerned 
him only, and had behaved in such an uncivil 


_manner they ali left in disgust And so, chatting 


away, they sped on, and soon overtook several 
sleighs, filled with young folks, on their way to 
the house-warming. 

Soon the house was reached, and they were 
warmly welcomed by Nathan Wynne, and his 
bright little wife, Mary, who had long been 
Ruth’s most intimate friend, and when she had 
ziven her hand to Nathan, just two short months 
ago, Ruth had waited on her, while-Amos was 
best man to Nathan. 








No wonder people gossiped, and looked mean- 
ingly at each other. When Ruth was seen, one 
might be sure Amos was near. And, though no 
words of love had passed between them, yet it 
seemed to be an understood thing, that these two 
belonged to each other. In her heart Ruth cher- 
ished the secret consciousness that she was be- 
loved. At his coming, her heart throbbed tumul- 
tuously, and a tell-tale color would flush the fair 
face, and the large, dark eyes grow luminous 
with love’s light. 

And Amos loved the gentle girl, and only 
waited till circumstances justified him in offering 
his hand to her who had been the dream of his 
boyhood, the only love of his manhood. 

«Come, Ruth, I'll take thee up stairs, the girls 
are in my room, making themselves pretty, 
though,” said the hostess, looking at our heroine, 
«‘T don’t think thee needs anything at all to en- 
hance thy beauty. Come right in!’’ And Ruth 
was ushered into what had been temporarily con- 
verted into a dressing-room. The pure, white 
walls were unadorned, the windows were drape- 
ried with snowy muslin, which fell to the floor 
in soft, graceful folds. The high, old-fashioned 
bedstead looked like a great snow-drift, with its 
white counterpane, curtainsandruffiedlinen. The 
floor was covered with a homemade carpet, woven 
in bright stripes, and gave a cheery look to the 
room. Two or three huge logs in the big fire- 
place snapped and sparkled away, as if they, too, 
had entered into the fun and merriment of the 
thing. ‘The polished surface of the small mirror 
reflected many blooming faces, many admiring 
glances.. The girls stood laughing and chatting 
all about the room, shaking out. their dresses, 
smoothing their ribbons, and taking a last glance 
at the mirror, to make sure they were all right, 
and would stand the scrutiny of numberless eyes 
in the lower rooms, Then down the wide stairs 
they fluttered like a company of doves, and into 
the best room or parlor. 

“Come, Ruth, I want to introduce thee to 
Alice Raynor,’”’ said the hostess, approaching our 
heroine. ‘She is my cousin, thee knows, and 
one of the prettiest girls in Philadelphia, ’tis said. 
She has been promising to visit me for years, and 
when she heard that I was about to be married, 
wrote, saying she would pay that long-talked-of 
visit, when I should be comfortably settled in my 
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own house. She came last night, and I hope will 
make a long stay.’’ 

‘«Mary, let me look and admire first. 
very, very pretty she is!” 

“Yes, and beside her great beauty, she has the 
reputation of being a sad flirt. She told me she 
was heartily tired of fashion and frivolity, and 
had come into the country to be natural, and do 
just as she pleased. Visiting, parties, balls, and 
beaux had become a bore, especially the latter, 
and she shrugged her shoulders significantly 
when she said it. I only hope she won’t turn the 
heads of all our rustic beaux with her bewitching 
face.”’ 

Truly Alice was a pretty sight, as she stood in 
the soft light talking earnestly to Amos Hillary. 
She was a blonde of the purest type. A great 
mass of golden hair adorned the small, queenly 
head, and fell in shining waves and ringlets to 
the slender waist. Eyes of the deepest blue, 
shaded by long, golden lashes, a saucy little nose, 
“tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower,’’ a charm- 
ing little mouth, and beautifully-moulded chin, 
combined to form a very lovely face. 

What is it Ruth, that sends that thrill to your 
heart? Is it the earnest gaze Amos bends upon 
his gay companion? What is it they are discus- 
sing so wanmly ? 

Drawing a little nearer, Ruth discovers that 
the comparative merits of city and country life 
is the engrossing subject. 

Amos grows very earnest over it, and de- 
nounces the artificial life of the city; while the 
girl, more’ for the sake of argument than any- 
thing else, upholds the advantages of life in the 
busy, bustling city. 

_ At length some one proposed music, and Alice 
Raynor yielded with a sweet grace to the solici- 
tations of many. 

“I generally sing to an accompaniment; but 
as cousin Mary is a strict little Quaker, I look 
about in vain fora piano. Well, I'll do my best. 
What shallit be? ‘The Last Rose of Summer ?’”’ 
And waves of melody rang through the room. 
Her voice was highly cultivated, wonderfully pure 
end sweet. She warbled like a bird, and with as 
little effort apparently. Song followed song in 
rapid suceession, til, as the last notes of that 
sweetest of songs, “Joys that we've tasted,’’ fell 
on the ear, the hearérs pressed forward, and ex- 
pressed their delight. 

She bowed her thanks, and turned to Amos. 
His eloquent glance expressed more fully than 
words his enjoyment of the rare treat. 

Thehours passed rapidly with mirth and music. 
At length the little hostess invited her guests into 
the long diming-room, to partake of thé tempting 


How 


display of edibles. After ample justice had been 
done the delicate viands, the young folks returned 
to the parlor, for one last game of blind-man’s. 
buff. After the rollicking, jolly game was ended, 
shawls and mufflers were donned, many good- 
nights were said, and the gay party separated, 
Amos handed Ruth into the sleigh, and, taking 
a seat beside her, they were soon gliding over the 








glittering snow. The drive wis a quick one, ' 


Amos seemed pre-occupied, and Ruth was heart- 
ily glad when home was reached. Wishing Amog 
“‘good-night,”’ she hurried into the house, and 
went right to her own room. 

‘‘ Well, the long-looked-forward-to evening has 
come and gone. I confess it wasn’t half so plea- 
sant as I thought it would be. And Mary says 
she is going to make a long stay. Well, really, I 
believe I am jealous of that pretty girl! This 
will never, never do,’”’ and, hastily disrobing, 
Ruth was soon sleeping the sleep of youth and 
innocence ; and slept on undisturbed till her mo- 
ther’s gentle voice aroused her. 

“Come, Ruth, ’tis time thee was up; see how 
high the sun is. I wouldn’t call thee before. I 
knew thee was tired out. And did thee have a 
good time, and who was there? Hurry down, 
and tell us all about it. Thy father has been 
down these two hours, and I doubt not is very 
hungry.” And Friend Elizabeth pattered down 
the stairs, and into the warm dining-room, and 
busied herself giving the last touches to the neat 
brenkfast-table. 

She was soon followed by Ruth, and while en- 
joying the fragrant coffee and delicious muffins, 
Ruth told them of the gay doings of the young 
folks, and called smiles to the kind old faces by 
her merry description of the scene, feeling sad 
enough at heart, poor child! as she recalled seye- 
ral little incidents that had rather marred the 
pleasure of the evening for her. 


The weather continued clear and cold, and the ~* 


sleighing fine; and sleighing parties came to be 
quite the order of the evening. 

But Amos’ visits to Ruth were rare. He was 
completely entranced by the grace and beauty of 
Alice Raynor. All his evenings were spent in 
her society. In her smiles he was happy. Listen- 
ing to her voice in conversation, or drinking in 
her silvery tones as she sang the sweet old songs, 
or trilled some opera gem, he forgot her who had 
been all the world to him, till this charming 
stranger appeared. 

Do not blame him too severely ; he was young 
and, manlike, very susceptible to flattery, and the 
wiles of this pretty woman overcame him. 

It was a bright afternoon. The sunbeams crept 





in through the clear window-panes, and lighted 
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upthe: well-worn carpet, the strait-backed chairs, 

wéshining mahogany table in the dining-room, 

yhere Ruth sat all alone. 

Her mother and father had gone to visit a sick 
peighbor, and would be away till night; so the 
jitlemaiden, after tidying up, had put on a fresh 
teck-log, taken out her knitting, and was just 
congratulating herself on. the prospect of a nice, 

‘ot time all to herself, when, after a sharp, 
jittle tap at the door, the knob was turned, and 
Dorcas Jones walked in. 

Now Dorcas was a great gossip. She was a 
gamstress, and, in her visits from one house to 
another, picked up many little bits of news, and 
plled them like sweet: morsels under her tongue : 
ad nothing delighted her more than to com- 
municate a spicy little piece of gossip to an at- 
tentive hearer. 

Because of her great propensity for tattling, 
she was Ruth’s special aversion, and her entrance 
ms. generally the signal for Ruth's departure 
fromthe room. But on this occasion, she saw 
that escape was impossible, and made up her 
nind to bear the infliction, secretly hoping some- 
thing would shorten her mother's visit. 

“Good afternoon, Dorcas. Comein. Mother 
has gone out to pay a visit, but I hope will be in 
before long: Is it very cold?” 

“Well no, ’tisn’t so cold as I ’spected to find it. 
And how are you all? I told Mary Jane it seemed 
along time since I’d seen any of you. I thought 
I'djust run over and Spend a sociable evening, 
sol put my work in my pocket, and started off. 
Til just take off my things, for, as Mary Jane 
says, when I get into this house, I never know 
when to leave. But, as I tell her, a body always 
knows when they’re well off, and that’s the way 
I feel when I get to Friend Miller’s.”’ 

And Dorcas laid aside her gray shawl, and 
prim little bonnet, and proceeded to make her- 

if comfortable by drawing her easy-chair nearer 
the fire, lifting her petticoats a little higher, and 
elevating her feet so that her damp shoes might 
get the full benefit of the heat. Then she took 
her knitting out of her pocket, and worked away 
with a will, her thin metalic voice keeping time 
to the click, click, click of the needles. 

“I ’spose, of course, you’ve heard all about 
EilaSmithson? No? Dotell! Well, such news 
flys fast, and I made sure you'd heard it. Well, 
I was over there last week helping "bout the boy's 
clothes, and her mother’told:me afl about it. I 
promised not to breathe it, but; of course, you 
won’tmention it. Itseéms Ella visited one of her 
school friends last summer, and while she was 
there some city chap fell in love with her pretty 


good-looking, with her pink cheeks and blue eyes. 
Too much like a doll to suit my taste. Well, he 
must have been struck desprit, for before she 
came home she was engaged. He wrote to her 
father, and it was a settled thing that when 
spring came, he was to come and carry her off as 
his wife; and she’s been as happy and gay as a 
lark, and so busy getting ready ; making up such 
lots of fine things, all ruffied, and tucked, and 
hem-stitched. Fortunately, the poor thing hadn’t 
bought her dresses. Well, the other day she 
picked up a paper, and saw his name in the mar- 
riage notices. Think what a blow! At first she 
doubted it; but, sure enough, ’twas him. She 
got a letter from him, telling her as how he had 
found out he had never loved her, but had met 
with some one he really loved, and hoped she 
would forgive and forget him, and be happier 
than he could have made her. Poor thing, she 
looks dreadfully ; but, of course, she tries to hide 
it. Her mother is so worried about her; but I tell 
her she’s young, and will get over it. What an 
unprincipled scamp he must be! 

“Did you hear about Tom Ellis? No. Gra- 
cious me, child! Why, they say he’s taken to 
drink, and is just going to ruin as fast as a man 
can. I say his wife can blame herself for it all. 
She has the sharpest tongue and quickest temper 
of any one round, and leads him a sorry life. 

“Of course you've heard the latest piece of 
news, Ruth. They say Amos Hillary and that 
cousinof Mary Wynn’s, are really engaged. Some 
one asked Amos if it was true, and he didn’t 
deny it. Well, I must say I used to think it was 
some one else, but we are all liable to be mis- 
taken.’’ And Dorcas looked slyly at the quiet 
figure in the big arm-chair. But if she expected 
to see any evidenee of deep feeling, she was dis- 
appointed, for Ruth went on knitting and talk 
ing in her usual manner, and the inquisitive 
little old maid was forced to believe there wasn’t 
really anything in that affair, after all. 

Dorcas talked away in an even strain, until 
Ruth groaned in spirit, and wished that some- 
thing would occur to put a stop to her garrulity. 

At last the merry jingle of bells was heard, 
and Ruth ran out to help her mother out of the 
sleigh, and tell of their visitor, and then ran up 
to het owh room—so glad’ to be alone—to think 
it all over. 

Yes, she felt that it was true, that the love she 
had thought all her own, was given to another. 
All the brightness seemed to have faded out of 
her life, and the future looked so dark, so 
dreary! And the dark eyes gréw mournful, 
and the color fhded from the fair face, as she sat 
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past. ‘And this lovely woman, with her grace 
and rare accomplishments, what wonder she fas- 
cinates all who come within the magic of her 
charms; but I thought him so unlike the rest of 
his sex, so good, so noble, so far above them 
all!”’ 

Soon the news of the engagement was con- 
firmed. It made quite a stir in the quiet neigh- 
borhood. 

Many wondered at Amos’s choice. What did 
he want with a city wife, a fine lady, with her 
airs and graces? Amos had much better have 
taken a country lassie, who knew what life on a 
farm was, and could take care of the poultry, and 
understood housekeeping, and could manage a 
dairy. Oh, of course, he knew what he was 
about. Hoped he wouldn’t rue it in the end. 

As many wondered at her choice. . She, who 
had lovers by the score, to accept Amos Hillary, 
@ plain farmer—it was astonishing. The lovers 
troubled themselves very little about what others 
thought, but were wnoiiy engrossed with each 
other. 

Amos insisted that their marriage should come 
off as soon as possible, and Alice, at his earnest 
solicitation, named an early day, and left Hills- 
dale. : 

Time passed rapidly, and in the lovely month 
of May Amos brought his bride home. 

What a flutter her first appearance in meeting 
caused! What a turning of heads! What an 
eager scrutiny of the young wife! No fault 
could be found with her charming costume. Her 
dress was of that soft, silvery tint so pleasing to 
the eyes of the old Quaker dame, and fitted to 
perfection the graceful form. Her airy little 
white hat rested lightly on the golden hair, and 
gloves to match her dress, completed the simple 
yet elegant toilet. 

Well might Amos be proud. of the radiant 
creature, as she walked into that quiet assembly, 
proudly conscious that she was the observed of 
all observers. After meeting, many came up to 
offer congratulations; among the number Ruth. 
She approached, and, in her sweet, dignified 
way, congratulated them on their marriage. 

Many bridal parties were given the happy 
pair, and Alice never wearied of the round, and 
was always bright and fascinating when sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle. 

Amos declared he wished the festivities at an 
end, that they might be allowed to settle down 
quietly to the enjoyment of each other’s society. 
But to his grief he discovered that home life was 
anything but pleasing to Alice. She craved the 
admiration of many, and a quiet evening at home 
was utterly repugnant to her. 





i 

Too soon Amos realized the fact that he hay 
made a fatal mistake. Alice, bright butte fy of 
fashion, was unsuited to be the wife of 8 plan 
farmer. She took no pains to conceal her uti 
weariness of the life she led, and her husband 
found he had married in haste, to repent at leisure, 

Time passed. ‘ Whether our lives are happy 
or no, the summers come, the summers go,” 
and on the anniversary of their marriage a litile 
daughter came to bless them. 

Amos hoped that the coming of their chili 
would make stronger and warmer the bonds of 
love that had grown strangely cold. Vain hope! 
An unloving wife, a careless, indifferent mother! 
Happiness seemed to have fled their dwelling, 
never more to return. 

This year, that brought sorrow and care to 
Amos Hillary, brought only peace and joy to 
Ruth. She found happiness in ministering to 
the comfort of others. Always busy, always 
cheerful, with a loving smile, and a kind word 
for every one, peace, sweet peace, came and 
brooded in her heart; and, if she ever thought 
of Amos, it was sorrowfully, for, with many 
others, she knew that his was a loveless home, 

Ruth had many good offers of marriage, but 
refused them all.~. She would laughingly tell her 
parents she was predestined to be an old maid; 
and Friend Miller, who secretly feared that Ruth 
would give her hand to some one of her suitors, 
would caress his darling tenderly, saying, “Ah, 
Ruth, thee will change thy mind some of thes 
days, when the right one comes,’’ congratulating 
himself, at the same time, at the non-appearance 
of the ‘‘right one.” 

His winsome Ruth! How could he give her up 
to any one? And the father’s eyes would rest 
fondly on his child as she moved deftly about the 
old. house, relieving her mother of many house- 
hold cares. She was, indeed, the household fairy, 

Ruth was outin the garden. The April sum 
shine streamed warmly down on the buds where 
Ruth was busily engaged pruning, clipping, and 
tying up the plants. She loved flowers dearly, 
and was never happier than when tending her 
fragile darlings. She was leaning over, gather- 
ing a handful of sweet violets for the little vase 
on the parlor mantel-piece, when she heard foot- 
steps, and Dorcas: Jones’ familiar voice, 

‘Well, Ruth, here you are, sure enough, tend- 
ing to your flowers. What luck-you do have, 
child. As for me, it seems. as if I never have 
anyatall. Either J forget to water them, and the 
sun scorchessthe poor things, the: chickens get 
into the garden and pick ’em to pieces, or Jowler 
and Tib get to, frolicking, and just: play the mis- 
chief with them... Anyhow, I don’t appear to be 
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mach of a hand with them. I left Mary Jane 
ending to the apple-jelly, and came over to tell 
you about poor Alice Hillary. I know you hadn’t 
jerd. Yes. Amos has lost his life. You know 
the doctor told him some time ago she had heart 
disease, and was likely to go off sudden-like. 
And, last night, as they were sitting at the tea- 
tible, she put her hand to her side quick-like, gave 
slittle gasp, and before Amos could get to her, 
she was dead. Well, we are all poor, sinful crea- 
tures. May we all be prepared for death when 
itdoes come. And there’s Amos left to take care 
of his little girl; but Nellie is a sensible child for 
meh a young one. Ah, well, so it is! Thank 
you, Ruth, I will take a few of them violets, and be 
going, or Mary Jane will let the jelly burn. Good- 
by, and tell your mother I hadn’t time to eome in.” 

Amos’ grief was undemonstrative. Yet he 
rally sorrowed for his wife, the mother of his 
did, The unhappy years were forgotten, and 
heremembered her as she was when she gave 
herself to him. 

His mother, who had been a widow for many 

years, came and lived with her dear boy, as she 
alled him, and his home becamea peaceful, well- 
ordered one. His little Nellie was a bright and 
beautiful child. She had inherited her mother’s 
mre beauty, and her father’s frank, noble nature, 
and promised to become everything a father could 
desire. 
Ofcourse, people talked about the young wi- 
dower, and wondered who would be Alice’s suc- 
cessor. But Amos seemed in no hurry to take 
wio himself a second wife. : 

Two years had Alice slept the dreamless sleep 
ofdeath, when rumor began to connect the names 
of Amos and Ruth, as in times of yore. There 
vas some foundation for it. Amos would call to 
tlk over the news with Friend Miller, or bring 





Ruth a new magazine, or help about her flowers. 
There was always something to be talked over, or 
consulted about. 

And then it was very convenient to stop in 
after meeting on Firstday. Of course, Friend 
Miller would invite him to stay and dine with 
them. And when dinner was over, the old peo- 
ple would doze away in their chairs, and Ruth 
and Amos would entertain each other. 

It was a lovely evening in August. The two 
friends sat on the little vine-covered porch. The 
full moon threw her silvery light over the scene. 
The air was laden with the delicious fragrance of 
hiliotrope-roses, and jasmine ; a gentle breeze just 
stirred the branches of the tall trees, that stood 


‘like sentinels before the old stone mansion. A 


sweet calm pervaded all things. 

Amos and Ruth had been talking quietly and 
earnestly of life and its responsibilities, death, 
and the unknown future. How was it they had 
touched on such themes? And now an eloquent 
silence had fallen between them. The moon- 
light fell softly on Ruth’s brown tresses, made 
fairer still her pale, pure face, gleamed whitely 
on her muslin robe, and fell in great patches on 
the broad porch steps. 

Amos gazed at the quiet figure, and a great tide 
of love rolled up in his heart, and once more the 
old, yet ever new story, was told with thrilling, 
passionate earnestness. 

‘‘ Has thee no answer for me, Ruth, dearest? 
Say thee will bless me with thy love, and let the 
years to come prove the strength and depth of my 
devotion!’ And Amos drew the little hand away 
from the blushing face. Their looks met. In 
that one glance Ruth's love was revealed; and, 
drawing the unresisting figure to his arms, Amos 
thanked Heaven for the priceless gift of this wo- 
man’s love. 
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Svucu beautiful, beautiful pictures, 
Surpassing any of art, 

Do I keep, oh, friend of my childhood! 
In the chambers of my heart, 

Sume are of smiling faces, 
Some are of pasturess green, 

Well-loved and remembered places, 
And faces that I have seen. 


And here, whatever the weather, 
I have a world of my own; 
T live in a world together 
With friends that my heart has known. 
Vou. LXVI.—9 








The vine of memory clambers, 
Having its own sweet way, 

All over the precious chamber 
Where these pictures hang alway. 


I love to look at my pictures, 
Surpassing those of art, 

As they hang in the sunny chamber 
Of the palace of my heart. 

Some are of beauteous faces, 
Some are of pastures green, 

Well-loved and remembered places, 
And faces that I have seen. 

















Brancue’s Diary. 

January 1st.—Oh, how tiredIam! But I can't 
wait until morning to write an account of this 
wonderful, this deliciously eventful day. It is 
now past one o'clock; but, though my feet ache, 
I am not sleepy, and I don’t fancy going to bed 
yet. ji 

This is my first attempt at writing a journal, 
so I will begin by describing myself, though I 
cannot imagine whom it will ever benefit. 

I was nineteen last month. I shall soon be out 
of my teens! My name is Blanche Van Arden, 
and I have been ‘‘out” just one season, And 
now for my personal appearance. I am rather 
short, I grieve to record. Frank calls me petite 
and mignonne; but I admire tall, stately, regal 
beauties, like Madge, for instance. My eyes are 
dark-blue, with long eye-lashes ; they are, I think, 
my only beauty, for my hair is of an ordinary 
brown, neither light nor dark, and my complex- 
ion, though fair, is generally so pale, that a little 
rouge would vastly improve it. Oh, dear! What 
avery commonplace description! I surely was 
never intended for a heroine! 

This day has been, I believe, the happiest one 
of my life. It being New-Year’s Day, of course 
I've ‘‘received,’”’ and had any quantity of callers. 
My new dress was a lovely pink silk, trimmed 
with white lace, and it lit up beautifully. Kate 
Stanton “‘received’’ withme. I should have pre- 
ferred to be alone with Madge, but mother had 
invited Kate, so I had to make the best of it. 
She dislikes me most heartily, and wore green, 
because she thought my dress was to be blue; 
fortunately, I decided on pink at the last mo- 
ment, so the spiteful thing was disappointed. 
Poor Kate! I pity her because she has so few 
friends, notwithstanding her great wealth; but I 
feél that such petty malice is contemptible. 

Madge was sweetly dressed in white, with only 
damask roses in her hair, which was arranged in 
her usual faultless style of elegant simplicity. 
She outshone us all, though 

“No jewels so fair did entwine in her hair!” 

I was becoming very tired, toward the middle 
of the afternoon ; for there is nothing more weari- 
some than the constant, parrot-like repetition of 
the inanities of New-Year’s Day conversation ; 
and I was longing to see some one, whose ideas 
extended beyond -the state of the weather, the 
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number of calls that had been made, and thog . 
yet impending, when Charlie Carlisle entered, . 
and, with him, a perfect stranger. I was at the 
farther end of the room, at the time, listening ty 
the affectations of Will Stanton, (mother is de 
termined that I shall marry Wiil, but I. despise 
him,) so I lost his name when he was introduced 
to mamma; but his appearance struck me at 
once. Such dark, wavy hair, and such glorious 
eyes! There was something in his expression, 
that reminded me of the pictures taken of Raph- 
ael in his youth. I excused myself as well as! 
could from Mr. Stanton, on the plea of weleom- 
ing the new comers, and on my drawing near, 
mamma presented Mr. St. Deloraine. 

He at once entered into conversation, and, from 
certain allusions, I discovered that he was an 
artist just returned from Rome, where he had 
been studying art. He never once mentioned the 
weather; but his eye falling on one of.thosefear 
ful pictures by Doré, he was induced to make 
some remarks upon it, and this led him to de 
scribe many of the wonderful works of art tobe 
seen at the Louvre, and in the galleries of Rome 
and Florence. I was perfectly enchanted with 
his conversation, for I love pictures, and: when 
Mr. Carlisle summoned him to depart, I was 
amazed to find that an hour had unconsciously 
slipped away. 

As Mr. St. Deloraine took leave, he said, “I 
hope to meet you this evening at Mrs. Detour’s, 
Miss Van Arden. I shall be delighted to con- 
tinue our acquaintance, and I have to thank you 
for the most agreeable visit I have made to-day.” 

I had almost given up the idea of going to Mrs. 
Detour’s, but now I found an attraction there, 80 
I answered, ‘Oh, yes, I shall certainly be there.” 

Mother looked pleased as she heard my reply, 
for she knew well that if I went, Will Stanton 
would be my escort, and she had felt very much 
disappointed in the morning when I had declared 
I should send a regret instead of accepting Mamie 
Detour’s invitation. 

My new friend left his card on the table, as he 
went out, and I hastened to discover his first 
name. I found it written in large, bold charac 
ters, ‘‘Claude St. Deloraine.’’ Kate came up at 
that moment. ‘You rather monopolized Mr. St 
Deloraine,” said she. ‘ Will is highly offended.” 
‘I am sorry, Kate,’’ I replied. ‘But I cannot 
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it. Lam sure you will agree with me that 


meshould be attentive to strangers, if only from 

notives of common politeness. Mr. Stanton,’’ as 

thst gentleman approached, “TI haye decided to 
yiend the party this evening.” 

«Aw, Miss Van Arden,” said the exquisite, 
groking his mustache. ‘‘ Delighted, I’m sure. 
Must go now and call on the Misses Caldwell. 
Dweadful boah! Will return at nine, precisely. 
Au weaoir y? 

He was ps good as his word. I insisted that 
{ateand brother Frank should ride in our car- 
riage, 80 we all went together, while Madge was 
eoorted by Capt. Halstead. Kittie Carlisle was 
inthe dressing-room when we entered, and her 
frst salntation was, ‘‘How do you like Charles’ 
friend? . Isn’t he magnificent ? 

[agreed with her, as I shouldn’t with any other 
gil, for I don’t like people to know my opinions 
todecidedly ; but Kit is a dear little thing, and 
[hope sometime to have her for a sister. 

Of course, I danced the first set with Will Stan- 
ton, and not a glimpse did I catch of the hand- 
ome artist until, just as the musicians struck up 
the “Blue Danube,” and I was trembling, (for I 
aw Dick Stanley making his way toward my 
comer,) when Mr. St, Deloraine appeared before 
me, and requested my hand for the waltz. Soon 
we were whirling away to the delicious strains of 
music, which it seemed could put life and spirit 
into the feet of even a wooden image. He danced 
divinely, and when the music stopped, and we 
were promenading through the spacious rooms, 
hesaid, “‘ Miss Van Arden, you dance like the 
Italian ladies, as if you enjoyed it. May I not 
have one more this evening ?’’ 

“You are very modest,” I replied. ‘I shall 
every happy to grant your request; but, here 
isCapt. Halstead. Iam engaged to him for the 
‘lancers,’ ”” 

Isaw him dancing during the evening with 
Kittie Carlisle and Mamie Detour, but spoke to 
him no more until after supper, when he claimed 
the second waltz. Oh, it was heavenly! Icould 
lave danced on until morning. 

Mr, St, Deloraine is evidently accustomed to 
lave his own way. When the waltz was over, he 
wid, “you are tired, Miss Van Arden, and must 
rst, Come into the conservatory.’’ 

Llooked at him in amazement at his tone. He 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ You think me peremptory and 
presumptuous: Perhaps I am.. It is nearly a 
year since I have mingled much in lady’s society, 
that Iam afraid I have become a. perfect bar- 
larian. Let that plead my excuse, and, in your 
iweet clemency, grant my pardon.” 


the conservatory, and he Jed the way toa rustic 
seaty concealed from view by a bower of immense 
orange and lemon trees. 

‘«Here is a quiet place, and I wish to know 
something of the people we have met to-night, 
Please tell me who is that pretty young lady with 
the black eyes—the one I met at your house. Is 
she your cousin ?”’ 

“Oh, no. She is my little sister’s governess ; 
but I love her like a sister. Margaret Ryder—I 
call her my Madge—is the sweetest girl I ever 
knew.”’ 

“She is certainly very hendsome. She re- 
sembles a lady I met-in Paris.’’ He frowned, 
and his eyes flashed as he spoke of this strange 
lady. 

“‘Was she a friend of yours?”’ I asked, inno- 
cently. 

«Yes, she was once; but, Miss Van Arden, she 
proved a—a deceitful coquette.”” The frown grew 
deeper as he went on, ‘‘This young woman ‘re- 
sembles her strangely.” 

“I hope you will not allow that to prejudice 
you against my poor Madge. She is not deceit- 
ful; she sometimes has a little harmless flirtation ; 
but that is all; and I am afraid if any of us girls 
were tried for that offence, we should all be found 
guilty.” ; 

‘‘There is a great difference,”’ he said, ‘* be- 
tween flirtation, and drawing a man on merely to 
attract some one else, and then casting him off 
with insult and disdain. But, if you please, we 
will talk of something else; it is not a pleasant 
subject to me; and you surely are too young and 
guileless to have had much experience in that 
sort of thing.’’ 

We sat, for nearly an hour, in that fragrant re- 
treat, and to you, journal, I make a confession, 
which no living mortal could wring from me. I 
am completely fascinated with the man. 

Will was furious with me for remaining so long 
with the agreeable stranger, and scarcely spoke 
to me on the ride home. But I cared not for that; 
my thoughts were busy with recalling the delights 
of the evening, and I was rejoiced to say good- 
night to my companions, and seek the solitude of 
my own apartment, and the society of my joyful 
anticipation. I shall see himagain soon, I know, 
for he requested permission to call again this 
week. Madge says she don’t like him. There! 
The clock is striking three! I ought to have 
dated this the second instead of the first. Good- 
night, oh, journal! I must retire, or T shall look 
like a ghost to-morrow. 


Maner’s JournAL. 





J 'y 4th.— Miss Van Arden, or Blanche, as 
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she desires me to call her, has commenced to keep 
a journal, and as a ‘+cat may look at a king,’ I 
suppose a poor governess may scribble down her 
thoughts, feelings, and adventures, as well as a 
petted heiress. 

Blanclie Van, Arden is certainly the greatest 
hypocrite I ever met, a regular cat in disposition. 
She pretends to love me very much, comes in, 
and hears Maud’s lessons, when I have a head- 
ache, tries to.get me to wear her cast-off finery, 
and, altogether, plays the patronizing young mis- 
tress to perfection. Oh! Ciel! how I hate her. 
The other day she endeavored to force me to ac- 
cept, and wear, on New-Year’s Day, a black and 
scarlet silk dress, which is not becoming to her 
majesty; but I refused it, not with the scorn.with 
which my heart was filled, but with the humility 
which beseems one in my lowly position; and I 
flatter myself that I outshone the meek-eyed little 
cat, in spite of her pink silk and costly point ap- 
plique. My white muslin, which I embroidered 
myself, (thanks to my French mother, and the 
instructions of the sisters in the Parisian convent, ) 
fitted beautifully, and the lace, which was An- 
nett’s parting gift, set it off wonderfully. 

I enjoyed myself all day. Captain Halstead 
brought me a lovely bouquet, and was devotion 
itself. Iam fond of attention, so, for that day, 
at least, I was really happy. About five in the 
afternoon Mr. Carlisle called, and with hima Mr. 
St. Deloraine, and, from the moment he was ii- 
troduced to me, until yesterday afternoon, I 
racked my brain to recall where I had seen him 
before, for his face was strangely familiar, and 
his name ‘¢ Claud St. Deloraine,’’ struck upon my 
ear like music heard long ago, and brought back 
scenes in my own fair, sunny France. I worried 
over the mystery for three days, when yesterday 
it all came across me like a flash of light, and was 
as clear as the day. 

Claude. St. Deloraine is the handsome student 
who used to spend his mornings in the Louvre, 
when we went there with Sister Maria from the 
convent; and who was so much in love with An- 
nette. Poor Annette! She did adore le bel Amé 
ricain, but we were comparatively poor, and le 
charmant Claude was not wealthy, so she re+ 
nounced him for the rich M. Beauchant. But 
not, until she had the ‘artist at her feet; so that 
she might reject him gracefully. Then she. mar- 
ried Monsieurtwo months afterward. Poor, dear 
Annette, she loved a scene! 

St. Deloraine acted most disappointingly on 
the occasion. Annette expected, of course, that 
he would either blow out his brains, or swallow 
a dose of morphine, and thereby confer on her the 
glory of having at least one lover die for her sake. 


OOO, 
But no, what does this cold-blooded forgignes dg 
Instead of dying honorably, as a Frenching 
would have done, he writes her a letter, accus 
her of disgraceful coquetry, and even had thy 
impudence to declare that she married M! Bey. 
chant for his money. Vulgar creature!’ It alnicg 
broke poér Annette’s heart. NV’ émporte, ma bij 
sceur, you shall’ be avenged, if it is in the power 
of Madge—pah! Marguérite Ryder. 

He is evidently épris with my Lady Blanche, 
and at the Detour’s ba/ spent an hoy with he 
in the conservatory: Last night he came'to se 
her, and I heard him invite her to visit his studio, 

Mrs. Van Arden wishes her daughter to mary 
Mr. William Stanton—and she shall doit: Whi 
is more, Mr. Claude St. Deloraine shall many 
Margu¢rite Ryder, and then he shall rue thie day 
he met the half-sister of Annette Lorine, 


Buaxcne’s Diary. - 

February 10th.—Last month was one of dlinet 
perfect bliss. I was sure it could not last.’ “Mr, 
St. Deloraine came ‘here nearly every evening, 
and, although he divided his attentions almost 
equally between Madge and me, I really thought 
he cared a great deal for me. 

He had invited me several times to visit his 
studio; so, one fine aftertioon, Madge and I 
went. We found the place without trouble, and, 
after climbing several flights of stairs, we at last 
reached the door on which was inscribed, in gilt 
letters, the name of Claude St. Deloraine. j 

We'were admitted by a colored boy, who re 
plied to our inquiry, that the artist was within, 
and ushered us into’ the studio, which was richly 
furnished, and which was lighted by a sky-light 
from above. 

The walls were covered with pictures, mostly 
copies from the old masters. Numerous busts 
and marble statues adorned the shelves and 
brackets. The master of this miniature aft gal- 
Jery sat before an easel, on which rested an un- 
finished picture. He was dressed in a loose, 
velvet coat, and on his head was a fantastic scar- 
let cap, which was wonderfully becoming. 

He advanced to meet us, palette in hand, and 
laughed, gayly, as he apologized for’ his it or 
ance. ‘ You find me in my working-costumie,” 
he said. ‘I ai quite oriental in'my passion for 
bright colors. I have always preferred the gor- 
geously bright pictures of the Venetian school 
to the more delicate tints and subdued shades of 
Raphael and his followers. In the human coun- 
tenance, alone, do I admire softness of outline, 
and delicacy of coloring,” and he bowed to us 
in his graceful way, thus turning his words into 





a compliment. 
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po ee 

[ blushed, foolishly, but Madge, who always 

jus her wits about her, bowed, and said, “Thank 
Such delicate flattery as yours, Mr St. 

Deoraine, is always acceptable,”’ and, walking 
up to the easel, she asked, ‘At what are you at 
work now ?” 

The picture represented a most beautiful gar- 
den, where flowers bloomed in great profusion. 
in the background, flight of marble steps led 
fom: terrace, On which a fountain threw its 

ing waters in the air. In the foreground 
were two female figures, one, which was simply 
in outline a8 yet, was kneeling at the feet of the 
wher. This latter was standing erect, and robed, 
ssshe was, in blue velvet, and adorned with the 
rarest jewels, one could not fail to recognize the 
sburn hair and haughty mein of England’s Vir- 
gin Queen. 

«Jt is intended to represent,”’ said St. Delo- 
nine, ‘an interview between Queen Elizabeth 
ad Mary, Queen of Scots, as I saw it once upon 
ihestage ; but I have pictures that I greatly pre- 
fer to this.” 

“Show us your favorite, among your own pro- 
dutions, Mr. St. Deloraine,”’ I said. 

“J hardly know which that is, Miss Van 
Arden, I have always fallen so far short of my 
ideal, in the execution, that I am never satisfied 
wih my poor performances; but perhops this 
may be considered my chef d’euvre.’’ As he 
spoke, he drew aside a.silk curtain, which hung 
at one side of the apartment, and disclosed a 
jicture much larger than the unfinished one on 
the easel. ‘*I call it,’’ he said, ‘‘ Innocence Tri- 
umphant.”’ 

A young girl, of almost dazzling beauty, sat 

upon @ mossy bank, by the side of a rippling 
tiream. Her golden hair fell almost tosher feet, 
the sweetest smile wreathed her lips, and her 
blue eyes were bent upon a lovely child, who 
wis asleep in her lap, and whose gayly-colored 
the contrasted finely with hers of snowy white. 
Qne dimpled hand, grasping some faded flowers, 
hung over her knee, while the other nestled in 
her neck. In the background was a dense 
wood,and between two parted branches appeared 
aman, whose dark, forbidding face expressed 
vie and wickedness in every line. He held a 
dagger in his hand, but his arm had fallen at. his 
side, and he stood apparently abashed at the sight 
of this helpless innocence. 
We stood, for some moments, contemplating 
the picture in silence; then I exclaimed, ‘“ Mr. 
%, Deloraine, it is lovely! Is it a creation of 
Jour own brain? Surely, you never met any 
mehalf so beautiful as that girl. Why, her face 
is angelic |’ 











‘+ Indeed, Miss Blanche, I painted that figure 
from life, and my brush has not done justice to 
the extreme beauty of the original.¥ . 

‘« Who was she?’ I asked. 

«« My only sister,’’ replied he. sadly. ‘‘She was 
the sweetest creature I everknew. That was paint- 
ed when she was eighteen. She died at twenty. 


‘The child was taken from a little Italian peasant 


boy, whose mother once gave me shelier for a 
night.” He dropped the curtain, and turned 
away, and I asked ‘him no more questions. 

A similar curtain hung at the other end of the 
studio, but this he did not remove until, as we 
stood before a beautiful copy of -the * Sistine 
Madonna,” I heard a startled exclamation from 
Madge, and, turning, found that her dress had 
brushed aside the curtain, and she was standing 
as if petrified before the portrait of a brunette, 
whose black eyes and wavy hair, I noticed, closely 
resembled herown. Mr. St. Deloraine also turned, 
and as he observed what had happened, started 
forward, but, restraining himself, said, *‘ Why, 
Miss Ryder, does that portrait cause you so much 
astonishment ?°” 

«¢ Because,’’ she replied, ‘‘I think I know the 
original. Is it not a portrait of ——?’’ She 
whispered something in his ear, and I saw the 
frown I had seen there once before gather on his 
brow, as he answered, “ Yes; we will speak of 
this another time.”’ And he hastily drew the 
curtain over the handsome, though scornful face. 

After that his manner was distrait, although he 
was perfectly polite, and we soon took our leave. 
As we were going out of the door, he turned to 
me, and said, “Miss Van Arden, I-have been 
contemplating a new picture, which, I/hope, will 
surpass anything I have yet executed: It is-to 
portray a scene laid in the ‘Days of Chivalry.’ 
May I ask you to sit to me as the Queen of Love 
and Beauty?” 

‘« Certainly, I will sit for the picture,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘ if mamma has no objection,” I added, 
**and you think me a worthy subject.” 

‘IT could not find a fairer,’’ replied he, gal- 
lantly, as he bowed low over my hand, and as- 
sisted me to enter the carriage. 

Mamma gave a ready consent, and since then 
I have been often to the studio. The picture 
will soon be completed—and, what then? 

Mr. St. Deloraine’s behavior to me is wholly 
inexplicable. He visits us often, but he now 
confines most of his conversation to Madge, and 
sometimes, when I have been engaged with other 
visitors, I have noticed that they seemed to be 
conversing on some very interesting subject, and 
once or twice I have heard the name “ Annette” 
pass between them. I asked Madge about it, one 
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day, but she said Mr. St. Deloraine knew some 
of her friends in Paris, and then she began to 
laugh at me, and charge me with jealousy; so I 
changed the subject. 

Well, if he loves her—I cannot think he cares 
more for her than he does for me! I never 
move, in his presence but I feel that his eye is 
upon,me, and I know that he watches me cor- 
stantly.. Oh, Journal, I am afraid I have given 
my heart away to one who, perhaps, is trifling 
with both Madge and me. Well, I will try, at 
least, not to be jealous, and if my friend is happy, 
to rejoice in that happiness; but it will be @ 
hard struggle. . Will Stanton has again asked me 
to marry him. Mother urges me to accept him ; 
but, oh, I cannot, I cannot. Ido not love him. 
I could not love him, even were not my heart 
filled with thoughts of one of whom it may soon 
be. wrong to think. 


Manee’s JOURNAL. 

February 28th.—The leaven is working, and 
the whole lump will soon be leavened. Already 
Mr. St. Deloraine shuns Blanche’s society, and 
seeks consolation in the corner where I ensconce 
myself each evening, and wait for his coming. I 
have hinted, pretty plainly, that Blanche is en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Stanton, and his sense of 
honor wil! not allow him to interfere with a 
favored rival. 

About a month ago Maud and I were just go- 
ing out for. a walk in the Park, when I saw Mr. 
St. Deloraine driving up in an elegant turn-out. 
I had my wits about me, and recognized a fitting 
opportunity for carrying out my plans. So, I 
asked Maud to run up to my room, and bring me 
my scarf, which I had forgotten, and I stood 
there alone to receive Blanche’s admirer. 

*¢Good afternoon, Miss Ryder,” he said, with 
a profound bow. ‘Is Miss Van Arden at home ?”’ 

I knew perfectly well that Blanche was in her 
room, but the ready fib came to my lips, and I 
answered, ‘‘ No, she went out, about an hour ago, 
with Mr. Stanton.’’ 

“‘Indeed! I am very sorry,” he exclaimed. 
«‘ But, Miss Ryder, will you pity my loneliness, 
and accompany me to the Park this glorious after- 
noon ?’” 

‘¢T shall be charmed,’ I said. ‘If E can leave 
Maud, Excuse me, while I speak to Mrs. Van 
Arden,”’ 

I ran up stairs, and soon returned, equipped 
for the, drive. Mr. St. Deloraine had remained 
at the door, and I found Maude there with him ; 
so I stood, unobserved, in the background, to 
hear what they were talking about. 

‘That is a pretty litsle ring,” I heard him 


NEO 
say. “Was it a gift from one of your itil 
lovers ?”’ 

“Oh, no, not my lover,” with great exphasi 
on the ‘my.’ ‘Mr. Stanton gave it to me; }y, 
not my lover, but mamma says maybe he'll }y 
my brother, some day. She says he’s Very rich, 
and that when Blanche is married, she can hay, 
all sorts of beautiful things, and go to Europe, 
and everything. But, I don’t like Mr. Stanton 
he called this ring a little ring.” 

I saw a blank look come over his face, and » 
I advanced toward the door, just as Maud asked, 
“‘ Are you going to take Blanche to ride?” 

‘No, little Chatterbox, I intend to steal Mis 
Ryder away from you, this afternoon. Here sh 
is, so, good-by, little Maud.” 

We had a delightful ride, for Mr. St. Delorain 
is very charming, and I feel rather glad thy 
otherwwise that he did net die for Annette’; 
sake. I skillfully introduced the subject of ny 
sister. I told him that she was a school-com- 
panion of mine, but hinted no word of our rek- 
tionship. I discussed her character, and quite 
agreed with him in condemning ‘her’ coquetry 
and want of truth. What an actress I would 
make ! 

Blanche was standing at the window when we 
drove up to the house, but Mr. St. Deloraine did 
not see her, as she stepped back immediately, 
He left me at the door, and, when I entered the 
drawing-room, Blanche was at the piano, singing 
a plaintive little French song, to which she has 
lately taken. a great fancy. I went up to her, 
and kissed her, and there were tears on her 
cheek ; her voice trembled, too, as she hoped I 
had had a pleasant drive. Eureka! The bril- 
liant mistress weeps, while the humble hireling 
laughs !* 

Since then, Mr. St. Deloraine has paid me 
many attentions, and I am troubled to find thst 
he is gradually winning my heart, notwithstant- 
ing my efforts to hate him. I repeat, over and 
over again, the bitter things he said to Annette, 
and of our whole’ nation, in his last scorching 
letter to her, but I tremble lest I shall end by 
loving him as Annette never loved him. No. | 
will not, I will not love him! 

Blanche begins to look pale, and, though she 
constrains herself {o appear gay, I can see that 
she grieves in secret. I am sure she loves Claude, 
and is fearfully jealous of me. My young lady's 
pride is-wounded by the fact that the governess 
is preferred before her, the pampered darling of 
the household. Will Stanton is devoted to her, 
the bée. The foolish fellow cannot see that with 
his money and family eonnections he might se 





cure a finer mate than Blanche Van Arden, even 
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anne 
Marguerite, the French-Irish girl, who, in con- 
fidence, tells you, oh, journal! that one of the 

incipal counts she has against Blanche Van 
Arden, is that all the good things of this life seem 
to be lavished upon her, while poor Marguerite 
has only her beauty and her scheming brain. 

Mr. St. Deloraine is painting her picture, as 
the ‘Queen of Love and Beauty.” 


Buancue’s Diary. 

March 5th.—To-day I sat for Mr. St. Delo- 
raine’s picture. One more sitting, and then it 
will be finished. I hardly know whether to be 
glad or sorry. The happiest hours I have had of 
late, have been spent at the studio, among the 
beautiful works of art, where I can almost im- 
agine myself in Rome or Florence. No, journal! 
lam deceiving you. The principal charm I have 


" found in that studio, is the presence of its master, 


whose brilliant conversation, albeit, not addressed 
tome, possesses a wonderful fascination for me. 
Oh, dear! I have promised mamma that I will 
try to accept Will Stanton, if she will give me a 
week or two to consider the matter. Iam utterly 
wretched! Oh, if the handsome artist had never 
crossed my path, or if he would love meas I love 
him, how different it might be. 

My cheeks even now burn with shame, when 
Iremember how I have deferred to his taste in 
dress. Knowing his preference for bright colors, 
I have worn only dresses of the richest, warmest 
tints, whenever I knewI should meet him. Even 
my black walking-costume I have brightened with 
scarlet or pink ribbons, in my hair, or at my 
throat. Hearing him once express a preference 
for French songs, I have from that time practised 
nothing else, and the duets we sing together are 
allin that language. His admiration for Madge 
seems to increase, and, henceforth, I will never 
try to stand in her way, for I am sure she is 
deeply interested in him. She, too, is beginning 
to consult his taste in dress. 

The company was at the Carlisle's, and after 
the music there was dancing. I was standing in 
the set with Mr. St. Deloraine, when I heard a 
lady behind me ask Mrs. Carlisle, “Who is 
that young lady dancing with the handsome 
artist ?’’ 

That,” said Mrs, Carlisle, ‘is Miss Van Ar- 
den.” 

‘“‘Van Arden!” exclaimed the lady. ‘Is she 
the one who is betrothed to Will Stanton ?’’ 

“Yes, I believe so. Such is the report.’’ 

Mr. St. Deloraine heard their words also, but 
he did not look at me; for which forbearance on 
his part I am devoutly thankful. My first im- 
pulse was to go at once to Mrs. Carlisle, and con- 








tradict the report; but then remembered that 
I had promised mother to accept Mr. Stanton in 
a week, if I can do so; and this might be only 
anticipating events a little while. I hope some- 
thing will be settled between Madge and Mr. St. 
Deloraine before that time. 

He has told me a great deal about his sister, 
the original of the golden-haired peasant girl in 
the picture. She was to have been married in 
two weeks to his dearest friend, when, while sail- 
ing one afternoon on the beautiful lake of “‘Co- 
mo” with her fianceé, the boat, in some way, up- 
set. Her lover swam with her to the shore, but 
she took a cold which was followed by a fever, and 
on the day appointed for her nuptials, she died in 
the arms of her sorrowing brother. We were 
gazing at her likeness this morning, when he 
said, 

“‘T hope, Miss Van Arden, your engagement 
will have a happier termination than did my 
poor sister’s,”” 

“T hope it will,” I said, “if such a thing as 
my being engaged, ever comes to pass.’ 

‘* But, I suppose those gossips behind us last 
evening, only spoke the truth ?”’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said, «‘ Mr. St. Deloraine, you and 
they are mistaken. I am not engaged to Mr. 
Stanton.” 

“You are not!” he exclaimed. “Surely you 
would not deceive me; but, the statement was 
confirmed by both Miss Ryder and your little 
sister.” 

“I should never deny an engagement in 
which there was no cause for shame,” I an- 
swered. ‘And you must have misunderstood 
Madge; and as for Maud, she is not in my con- 
fidence.” 

‘‘T am very glad you have told me this, Miss 
Van Arden. Pardon me, if I ask, as a friend, 
another question, a momentous one to me. Is 
there a prospect of your marrying this gentle- 
man ?”’ 

““My mother desires me to do so, but it re- 
mains with me yet to consent. I have promised 
to decide in a week.” 

He said no more on the subject, and I left soon 
after. But what could Madge mear by letting 
him think, for a moment, that I was engaged, 
when she knew perfectly well that it is not true. 
She has a terrible headache to-day, which ac- 
counts for her not being at the studio with me 
this morning. If she were not really suffering, I 
would demand an explanation from her at once; 
but I must wait now; so, journal, to you I con- 
fide the fear that my sister's governess is not my 
friend. To-morrow I shall know all, till then 
adieu. 
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Mabee’s Lerrer. 
March 10th, 18— 

Ma Cuere Annetre.—The fates are unpropi- 
tious, and I greatly fear that our brilliant hopes 
and plans are about to be dashed to the ground, 
and perish ignominiously. Still, I do not quite 
despair. I wrote you all about your recreant 
lover, and my employer's beautiful daughter, 
(there is no denying that she is very fascinating 
to gentlemen, ) and all my plans for punishing her 
for her fortunate lot in life; and the schemes I 
had devised for bringing Mr. Claude to my feet, 
and thence to the altar; and my blissful antici- 
pations of dismay when he discovered that he 
had married Annetie’s sister, and a ‘‘ detested’’ 
Frenchwoman, ete. 

Since then, my plans had somewhat changed, 
for not only have I discovered that he had sue- 
ceeded to a large property; but I had foolishly 
allowed his manly beauty and fascinating nian- 
ners to ensnare my heart a little; and I had 
almost resolved to be @ loving and tender wife to 
him, when all was changed by an untoward head- 
ache of mine. I was unable to accompany Blanche 
to Claude’s studio, as I had usually done, so she 
went there to sit for her picture alone. I was ill 
all day, so did not see her, till the following morn- 
ing, when she accused me of having told Mr. St. 
Deloraine that she was betrothed to Mr. Stanton. 

I assured her that there must have been a mis- 
take, and told her that in answer to Mr. St. De- 
loraine’s questions on the subject I had merely 
replied, that I knew Mrs. Van Arden was desir- 
ous to marry her daughter to Mr. Stanton. She 
evidently did not believe me, though she said very 
little about it; but her manner is changed, and 
she is as cold now as she was formerly affection- 
ate. The following evening Mr. St. Deloraine 
came in, but instead of sitting near, and convers- 
ing with me, as he usually did, he seemed to see 
only Blanche. Soon they went into the music- 
room, where they sang duets and songs, entirely 
ignoring the visits of Mr. Stanton, and other gen- 
tlemen who were there during the evening. 

I have one hope still left, and that is, if Claude 
does not declare himself before next Friday, 
Blanche may fear that he is trifling with her, and 
consent to marry that patient donkey, Will Stan- 
ton, In such a case, I shall certainly catch 
Claude’s heart in the rebound, 

I have ventured a great deal in this enterprise, 
and I must succeed by fair means or foul. 
Mareoverite Ryver. 


BuiancHe’s Letrer. 


‘New York, March 28th. 
My Dearsst Bettz.—I have not forgotten the 





promise I made you when we were school girls, 
and hasten to fulfill it. There is a report floating 
around that your friend Blanche is engaged tp 
the artist Claude St. Deloraine; and I suppose it 
is true, so I shall keep to my word, and tell you 
how it all came to pass. 

My letters have been so full of Claude this win- 
ter, that I imagine you are somewhat prepared 
for my announcement in spite of your teasing 
about Will Stanton. Oh, how glad I am tobe free 
of him! Claude has been apparently so devoted 
to Maud’s governess, that I was sure he loved, 
and would marry her; but it seems she was 4 
friend of a lady to whom he was once betrothed, 
and she had positively asserted, and induced him 
to believe, that I was engaged to marry Will 
Stanton. I never was so deceived as I have been 
in Madge Ryder! 


I had almost decided to accept Will, as mamma — 


was so desirous of it; but I was truly unhappy 
about it, when, on the very morning of the day 
on which I was to give my decision, I went to 
Mr. St. Deloraine’s studio for my last sitting, 
He had only to give the finishing touches to the 
picture, so I did not expect to remain as long as 
usual; but he lingered over it until nearly two 
hours had slipped away. At length he turned 
to me and said, : 

**Miss Van Arden, I should like to relate to 
you a portion of my past history—that part of my 
life which was most closely connected with this 
lady ;’’ and he drew aside acurtain which covered a 
picture of a brunette. I had seen it once before. 

“This portrait,’ he continued, ‘is that of a 
French girl, whom I once knew in Paris; her 
name was Annette Lorine, and it is the name of 
one who changed me from a gay, light-hearted 
boy into a stern and almost misanthropic man. 
I was just twenty when I went to Paris and 
commenced my studies, under M. Boucicault. 
I daily frequented the ‘ Louvre,’ and made copies 
of some of the pictures I particularly admired. 
There, one day, I met this Annette Lorine, who 
was also an art student. She was then about 
eighteen years of age, and one of the most beau- 
tiful girls I had ever seen. I soon made her 
acquaintance, for she was not very reserved. I, 
seeing her through the rosy veil cf love, was 
charmed with her French manners and vivacity. 
How could I know that she was as deceitful and 
as designing as she was beautiful? I loved her 
devotedly, and for a year I believed her an angel 
in purity and truth. I was young and enthusi- 
astic, and Annette’s manner assured me as plainly 
as if she had sworn it, that my devotion was fully 
reciprocated 

« At last my eyes were opened. I was not so 
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rich then as I am now, since my uncle left me 


his property ; and I offered her my hand and an 
grtist’s humble home, which I told her would be 
s brighter abode than any this earth could offer, 
if it were only lighted by her smile, and hallowed 
by her presence. You can imagine my dismay, 
when I received a decided refusal. I pleaded 
with her, I used every available argument to in- 
duce her to revoke her decision, but in vain ; 
and, at last, in a most scornful manner, she in- 
formed me that she had only drawn me on, in the 
hope of arousing the jealous fears of a wealthy 
qocat, for whom she had laid a snare, and who 
had at last been led to make her an offer of his 
fine mansion and portly person that very morn- 
ing. I left her in a rage, and the next day set 
out for Italy, resolving to love only my art in 
future. I left a letter for Annette, in which I 
reproached her for her perfidy, and bade her a 
final farewell. 

« Did she marry the lawyer ?” I asked. 

“She did, I believe, very soon after. I have 
never seen her since. I know not why I have 
kept her picture, but I shall do so no longer. 
look, for the last time, on that haughty face.’’ 

As he spoke he lighted a match, and applied it 
to the canvas, which caught fire immediately. 

Claude stood, during the burning, watching it 
with folded arms ; and, as the last spark expired, 
he turned from it to the picture on the easel. 

“There,” he said, “lies my first love, and 
here, on this canvas, is my last, while the living, 
breathing image is by my side. Blanche, will 
you be, in reality, what you have long been in 
fancy, Queen of my heart, as well as of Love and 
Beauty ?”’ 

My answer, dear, you must imagine. I can 
oly say that Will Stanton has sailed for Cuba. 
Mamma was disappointed, at first, but is now 





quite reconciled to the change. Who could long 
resist my handsome, noble Claude? 

Madge leaves us in three days. We have dis- 
covered that she has acted in a most treacherous 
manner to both Claude and myself. He has also 
found out that she is the half-sister of Annette, 
which accounts for her resemblance to the por- 
trait In Claude’s studio, She says she always 
disliked me—why, I cannot imagine. I have 
ever tried to be kind to her, and to make her life 
agreeable. But I am too happy, now, to feel 
any resentment toward any one. 

Your loving friend, 
Biancuz Van ABDEN. 


Manor’s JourNAL. 

March 234.—It is all over, my treachery is dis- 
covered, and Claude St. Delonaire is to marry 
Blanche Van Arden. I have received my dis- 
missal, also; for Mrs. Van Arden politely informed 
me that any one who could act such a deceitful 
part, was not a proper instructress for her daugh- 
ter; so to-morrow I sail for ma belle France, and 
Annette. My trunks are all packed, but I shall 
find a corner for this journal; it is too much of a 
confidante, it might tell tales, if left behind. 
May my next plan succeed better than this one has, 


BiLancHe’s JouRNAL. 

June 10th.—It is my wedding-day. I am al- 
ready dressed for the ceremony, and my veil 
brushes the page on which I am writing, while the 
air is heavy with the perfume of orange-blossoms. 

I shall show this journal to Claude when we 
return from our wedding-trip. May our mar- 
ried life be as happy as my girlhood has been. 
Belle is here. I hear her calling me, and there 
is Claude, knocking at the door. Yes, dearest, I 
amcoming. For the last time, I write the familiar 
signature of Biancue Van ARDEN. 





DAWN. 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. JOHNSON. 





Yorner, the sun in splendor advances ; 

Mists from the lowlands are fleeing away ; 
Fleecy white clouds, as o’er them he glances, 
Blush with a rose-tint, so ardent the ray, 

As they sail slowly through 
Heaven's celestjal blue, 

Types of the beautiful, pure, and good, 
Bathed like the sunny skies, 
Earth, in its beauty, lies 

Burnished and glorifiéd, too, by the flood. 


Wondrous ocean, on its wave's foamy crest, 
Sparkles in sunlight with beauty untold; 
Or, when its surface lies peaceful at rest, 
Seems it a molten expanse of pure gold ; 
Mountains and forests green, 








Hills and their vales between, 
Baptized in the sunshine, glitter with dew 
"Till it does really seem 
Earth, from chaotic dream, 
Basks in the smile of its Maker anew. 


Oh ! that more human hearts, weary, grieving, 
Would drink in the freshness, beauty of dawn, 
More of gladness in life’s loom be weaving, 
More of the faith of our life’s primal morn; 
More of the tired feet 
Treading the dusty street, 
Would quicken with joy, more hearts the while 
Grow warmer and better, 
As day casts night's fetter. *« 
Grow bright in the light of day’s glorious smile, 
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BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Rurs Jessup was almost happy, now. From a 
fever of care and dread her father’s sick room 
had become a pleasant little haven of rest to her. 
Perfect confidence had returned between the father 
and child, broken only by a consciousness of one 
secret, which, sooner or later, he should know, 
and rejoice over a noble son which it had given 
him. Of course, the girl thought all things must 
be well, now that her father had communicated 
with the young master; otherwise, that look of 
calm tranquillity would never have settled so 
gently on the face that seemed to have given up 
its pain, from the moment she had gone forth 
with that letter. All was right between those 
two, and, knowing this, the girl felt her secret 
only as a sweet love-burden, which, sooner or 
later, should make that dear old man proud and 
happy, as she hoped to be herself. 

Thus, all the day long, the girl flitted about 
the cottage, doing her humble household work 
with dainty grace. Now she was sitting on her 
father’s bed, and dropping strawberries into his 
mouth with a little start, when he made a playful 
snap at her stained fingers, which was pleasant, 
though the effort brought a twinge of pain to 
him, and a pretty, affected ery, which broke into 
a laugh from her. 

*‘There, now, you shall not have another,” 
she said, taking the hull of a luscious berry be- 
tween her thumb and fingers, and holding it out 
of reach, tempting his thirsty mouth with its red 
ripeness. ‘Bite the hand that feeds you—oh, 
for shame!” 

‘‘Nothing but a false hound does that,’’ said 
the old man, far more seriously than the occasion 
demanded. 

‘A hound! oh, father, that is too bad. I 
meant nothing like that. See, now, here is the 
plumpest and ripest of all. Wait till I dip it in 
the sugar. It seems like rolling it in snow, 
don't it ?” 

The old man opened his mouth and smiled, as 
the rich fruit melted on his feverish tongue. 

“What is it, father?” questioned the girl, as 
a shadow chased away the smile. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, now ?”’ 

1382 





“Nothing; really nothing, child, only I thought 
there was a step under the window.” 

Ruth listened, and the color left her face, 
Then she bent down to her father, and stole an 
arm around his neck. Then he felt that the arm 
was trembling like a reed in the wind. 

‘Oh, father, you will not let him come here 
again? It will kill me, if you do.” 

‘‘Hush, hush, lass! Remember, he has ny 
promise.” 

‘« But, not mine. Oh, father, do not be so crud.” 

A step sounded in the lower. passage-way, 
Ruth grew pale as she listened. The footsteps 
paused near the stairs, and a voice called out, 

‘*Ruthy! I say, Ruthy!’’ 

Ruth sprang from the bed with a little cry of 
joy, and, flinging open the door, looked over the 
banister. 

‘Is it you? Is it only you, godmother? Come 
up, come up !’’ 

Mrs. Mason accepted. the invitation, planting 
her feet so firmly on the narrow stairs that they 
shook under her. 

“Of course, I know he is better by the look of 
your face,”’ said the dame, pausing to draws 
deep breath before she entered the sick man's 
room. ‘You need not trouble yourself to ask; 
all is going on well, at the Rest. The young 
master walks across the room now, and lies on 
the couch, near the window, looking out as if he 
pined for the free air again, as who wouldn't, 
after such a bout of illness.’’ 

Ruth did not speak, but her face flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled through the droop of their long 
lashes. She knew that the window her goi- 
mother spoke of looked across the flower-garden to 
their own cottage, and her fond heart beat all 
the faster for the knowledge. 

“¢So, at last, an old friend can win a sight of 
you,’’ said Dame Mason, crossing over to the bed 
where Jessup lay, and patting the great hand 
which rested on the coverlet with her soft palm, 
“and right glad I am to find you are looking 80 
well.” 

Jessup looked at Ruth, and smiled. 

‘She takes such care of me, how can I hel 
it,’’ he said. 
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« Aye, truly. 1t will be hard when you have 
to part with her, I must say that; but, such is 
human nature. We rear them up, get to loving 
them like our own hearts, and away they go, 
puilding nests for themselves. Her mother did 
jt for you, remember ; and so it will be while hu- 
man nature is human nature.’’ 

Jessup heaved a deep sigh, and looked at his 
daughter with wistful earnestness. She answer- 
ed him with a glance of tender appeal, from 
which he turned to the dame with a little gleam 
of triumph. 

“There is the rub, Mrs. Mason. My lass will 
not listen to leaving her old father, but fights 
against it like a bird that loves its cage, all the 
more fiercely now that I am down.” 

Mrs. Mason wheeled round, and looked at 
Ruth from under her heavy eyebrows, as if she 
doubted what the father had been saying. 

« Aye, little one, we know better than that,” 
she said. “‘ But I don’t quite like this. Cheating 
a sick man may be for his good; but I don’t like 
it, I don’t like it.” 

“Cheating,” faltered Ruth, conscience-stricken. 
“Oh, godmother !”’ 

«Well, well, the old saying, that all things is 
fair in love or war, may be true; but I don’t be- 
lieve it. According to my idea, truth is truth, 
and nothing can be safer or better, in the long 
run. Mark this, goddaughter, the first minute 
you get out of the line of truth, casts you, head- 
foremost, into all sorts of trouble. One must 
wind and turn, like a fox, to get out of a deceit, 
if one ever does get out, which I’m not sure of.” 

Ruth stood before the good housekeeper, as she 
promulgated this homely opinion, like a detected 
culprit. Her color came and went, her eyelids 
drooped, and a weight seemed to settle, like lead, 
upon her shoulders. This evident distress touched 
the housekeeper with compassion. 

«There, there,’’ she said, ‘‘I did not mean to 
be hard. Young folks will be young folks—ha, 
Jessup? You and I can remember when more 
sweethearting was done on the sly than we 
should like to own up to; and young Storms is 
likely to be heir to the best farm on Sir Noel’s 
estate, though, I must say, he was never much 
to my liking. These sharp, weasel-faced young 
men never were. Mason was of full weight and 
tallness, or he never would have fastened a name 
on me.” ; 

Ruth was no longer blushing one instant and 
paleing the next, for a vivid flush of crimson 
ewept her whole face. 

‘* What are you talking about, godmother?” 
she questioned, with a little, scornful laugh, 
which irritated the good dame. 





“What am I talking of? Nay, nay, I have 
made you blush more than is kind already. 
Never heed my nonsense. It is natural that I 
should think no one good enough, and feel a little 
uppish that things have gone so far without one 
word to the old woman that loved you as if you 
were her own.” 

‘‘What do you mean? What can you mean, 
godmother?” cried Ruth, with unusual courage. 

‘Oh, nothing.' The news was over the whole 
neighborhood before I heard of it; but, that’s 
nothing.’ 

“‘ What news? Do tell me?” 

“ Why, that young Storms and my goddaughter 
would be wedded as soon as friend Jessup, here, 
is well enough to be at the wedding.” 

‘* Father, father, do you hear that? Who has 
dared to slander me so cruelly?” cried the girl, 
bursting into a passion of tears. 

Jessup was greatly troubled by his daughter's 
grief. 

“Nay, nay, it has not come to that as yet,” he 
said, ‘‘and, mayhap, never will.” 

‘Oh, father, how good you are !’’ 

In her passionate gratitude the girl might 
have shaken the wounded man too sorely, for 
her arms were around him, and her face was 
pressed close to his; but, even then she was 
thoughtful, and, lifting her face, said, with a sert 
of triumph, ‘You see, godmother, how impos- 
sible it is that this story can be anything but 
scandal ?”’ 

‘* Scandal? But Sir Noel believes it,’’ answer- 
ed the puzzled dame. 

““No! no!” 

“ But he does, and Lady Rose was consulting 
with me this very day about the present she would 
give. I never saw her sointerested in anything.” 

“She is very good,”’ said Ruth, with bitter 
dryness, 

“Indeed she is. A sweeter or more kindly 
young lady never lived. The Rest would be 
gloomy enough without her.’’ 

‘« T suppose you all think so ?”’ questioned Ruth, 
with feverish anxiety. 

«It would be strange if we did not. I’m sure 
Sir Noel loves her, as if she were his own child, 
which, please God, she will be some of these days.” 

‘Godmother ! godmother ! don’t make me hate 
you!” 

“ Hoity-toity! What is the meaning of this? 
I didn’t think there was so much temper in the 
child. Why, sheisallafire! Oh, friend Jessup! 
friend Jessup! this comes of rearing her all by 
yourself! If you had sent her to me at the Rest 
a little wholesome discipline would have made such 





rough words to her mother’s friend impossible !’’ © 
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Ruth dashed the tears from her eyes, and held 
out both her hands. 

‘Godmother, forgive me! I am sosorry!” 

Mrs. Mason turned half away from that im- 
ploring face, 

“¢T was wrong—so wrong.” 

‘‘To talk about hating me. The child she laid 
in my bosom almost in her dying hour,” 

“‘The wicked, cruel child! Oh, if you only 
knew how sorry she is? Godmother, oh, god- 
mother, forgive me for her sake!” 

Mrs. Mason wheeled round, and gathered the 
penitent young creature to her bosom, then turn- 
ing her head, she saw that Jessup was greatly ex- 
cited. and had struggled up from his pillow. 

“There, there! Lie down again. This is no 
affair of yours,’’ she said, hastily waving her 
hand, which ended in a shake for the pretty 
offender. ‘‘Can’t I have a word with my own 
goddaughter without bringing you up from your 
bed, as if something terrible were going on? 
Looking like a pale-faced ghost, too! No wonder 
the poor child gets nervous. I dare say you just 
worry her to death.” 

‘*No, no! godmother! He is patient as a lamb.”’ 
cried Ruth. ‘ Don’t blame him for my fault.” 

“Fault! What fault is there? Just as if a 
poor child can’t speak oncein a while, without 
being blamed for it. I never knew anything so 
unreasonable as men are—magnifying mole-hills 
into mountains. There, now, go and sit by the 
window while I bring your exasperating father 
to something like reason. Noone shall make you 
ery again, if I know it.’’ 

Ruth went to the window, rather bewildered 
by the suddenness with which the good house- 
keeper had shifted the point of her resentment 
to the invalid on the bed. But Mrs. Mason seemed 
to have entirely forgotten that she had been 
sharply dealt with. Seating herself on the bed, 
which creaked complainingly under her weight, 
and settling her black dress with a great rustle 
of silk, she dropped into the most cordial rela- 
tions with the invalid at once. 

“Better, and getting up bravely. I can see 
that. Sir Noel will be more thah glad to hear it. 
As for the young master, I think the thought of 
you is never out of his mind. ‘When shall I be 
well enough to walk out?’ he says, each day, to 
the surgeon. ‘There was another hurt at the 
same time with me, and I want, to know how he 
is getting on.’” ; 

‘Did he say that, did he?” questioned Jessup, 
with tears in his eyes; for sickness had made 
him weak asa child, and at such times tear-drops 
come to the strongest eyes tenderly as dew falls. 
“ Did he mention me in that way ?”’ 
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‘*He did, indeed. Often and often,”’ 

*“*God bless the lad; How could I ever 
think——” 

Jessup broke off, and looked keenly at ihe 
housekeeper, as if fearful of having said too much, 
But she had heard the blessing, without regard 
to the half-uttered conclusion, and echoed it 
heartily, 

‘So say I. God bless the young gentleman! 
For a braver or.a brighter never reigned at the 
Rest, since its first wall was laid. Well, well! 
what is it now?’’ she added, addressing Ruth, 
who had left the window, and was stealing an 
arm around her neck. 

‘Nothing, godmother, only I love to hear you 

talk.’’ 
- Well, we were speaking, I think, of the young 
master. It was he that persuaded me to come 
here, and observe for myself how you were get- 
ting on.”’ 

“Did he, indeed?’ murmured Ruth, laying 
her burning cheek lovingly against the old lady's, 

‘‘Yes, indeed. The weather is over warm for 
much walking; but how could I say no when he 
would trust only me. ‘Women,’ he said, ‘ took 
so much more notice, being used to sick-rooms’, 
and he could not rest without news of your fa- 
ther—something more than ‘he is better, or he 
is worse’, which could only be got from a person 
constantly in the sick-room.” 

‘‘ Howanxious! . I—I 
said Ruth. 

“‘That he is. Had Jessup been akin to him, 
instead of a faithful old servant, he couldn’t have 
shown more feeling.” 

Ruth sighed, and her sweet face brightened. 
The housekeeper went on. 

‘We were by ourselves when he said this, and 
spoke of the old times when I could refuse him 
nothing, in a way that went to my heart, for it 
was the truth. So I just kissed his hand—once 
it would have been his face—and promised to come 
and have a chat with you, and see for myself 
how it was with Jessup.’’ 

‘You will say how much better he is.’’ 

“Yes, yes! He seems to be getting on fam- 
ously. No reason for anxiety, as I shall tell him. 
Now, Ruth, as your father seems quiet, let us go 
down into the garden. I was to bring some fruit 
from the strawberry-beds, which he craves, think- 
ing it better than ours.” 

“Go with her, and pick the finest,” said Jes- 
sup. ‘I feel like sleeping.” 

«« Yes, father, if you can spare me!”’ 

The housekeeper moved toward the door, hav- 
ing shaken hands with Jessup, cautioned him 





How kind he is!” 





against taking cold, and recommending a free 
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use of port wine and other strengthening drinks, 
which, she assured him, would set him up sooner 
than all the medicines in the world. 

When once in the garden, the good woman 
grew very serious, and stood some time in silence 
watching Ruth, who, bending low, was sweeping 
the green leaves from a host of plump berries, 
clustering red ripe in the sunshine. At last she 
spoke, with an effort, and her voice was abrupt if 
not severe. 

‘‘Ruth,” she said, “I have a thing to say 
which troubles me ”’ 

Ruth looked up wistfully. 

“Why is it that you try tc keep secrets from 
your sick father?” 

“Secrets !’’ faltered the girl. 

“If you mean to wed this young man, why not 
say so at any rate to your own father. It is the 
best way out of this difficulty.” 

“ Difficulty !”” 

“There, there! I can see no use in all this 
blushing, as red as the strawberries one min- 
ute, and denying itthenext. Ruth, Ruth! decep- 
tion and craft should not belohg to your mother’s 
child. I don’t pretend to like this young man 
over much, but, under the circumstances, I have 
nothing to say. If your father is against it, a 
little persuasion from Sir Noel will set all that 
right.” 

‘*What—what do you mean, grandmother?” 
questioned Ruth, hoarse with dread. 

‘“‘T mean to stop people’s mouths by an honest 
marriage with a man, who, after all, is a good 
match enough. Ifyou have ever been uplifted to 
thoughts of a better, it has come from too much 
notice from gentle people at the Rest, and from 
too much reading of poetry books; but for that, 
there would never have been these meetings in 
the park, and moonlight flittings about the lake, 
to scandalize people. Think better of it, Ruth, 
or worse mischief than the scandal that is in 
everybody’s mouth may come out of it. Nothing 
but an honest marriage can put an end to it.’’ 

“Scandal!” whispered the girl, rising slowly, 
and turning her white face on the housekeeper. 
“ What scandal ?” 

“Such as any girl may expect, Ruthy, who 
meets young men in the park, and, worst of all, 
by the lake.” 

“The lake! The park!” repeated the poor 
girl, aghast with apprehension; for every walk 
or chance meeting she had shared with young 
Hurst rushed back upon her, with aceusing vivid- 
ness. ‘Who has said—who has dared.’’ 

Here the frightened young creature burst into 
& passion of tears. The walks, the chance meet- 

ings, each a romance and an adventure, to dream 








of and hoard up in her thoughts, like a poem got 
by heart. Who could have torn them from their 
privacy, and bruited them abroad to her dis- 
credit. In what way would she deny or explain 
them? More and more pale her face grew, and 
her slender figure drooped with humiliation. 

‘¢ There, there, little one, do not look so mise- 
rable. I did not mean to hurt your feelings. Of 
course, I remember you have no mother to say 
what is right or wrong. Only this, never meet 
the young man again. It breeds scandal.” 

Ruth looked up in amazement. 

‘«‘L know, I know your father is ill, but that 
should keep you in-doors.”’ 

‘¢ Godmother, I do not understand. How is it 
possible ?”’ 

‘« It is not possible for you to meet him in out- 
of-the-way places without casting your good name 
in the teeth of every gossip in the village. Nay, 
I have my doubts if the young man has not 
helped it on, else, how did that brazen-faced 
maid at the inn know about it, and taunt him 
with it before a half-score of drinkers?” 

The eyes of Ruth Jessup grew large with won- 
der. 

‘‘ Among drinkers? He at the public inn! 
Godmother, of whom are you speaking?’ 

“« Who should I speak of, but the young man 
himself, Richard Storms ?”’ 

As a cloud sometimes sweeps suddenly from 
the blue sky, the shame and the fear left that 
young girl’s face. A glow of relief came into 
her eyes, and dimpled her mouth. 

‘‘Oh, godmother, were you only speaking of 
him ?” 

‘* Who else should I be speaking of, Ruth? As 
if his name and your’s were not in every one’s 
mouth, from the highest to the lowest.’ 

A faint, hysterical laugh broke through the 
sobs that had almost choked the girl, and alarmed 
the good woman. 

“There, there,’ she said, “ only be careful 
for the time to come, an honest marriage will set 
everything right. I only'wish the young man 
were of a better sort, and went less to the public; 
but he will mend, I dare say. That is right, you 
have had a good cry, and feel better.”’ 

Ruth had wiped the tears from her face, and, 
after drawing a deep breath, was stooping down 
to the strawberry-bed again, and dashing the 
thick leaves aside with her hands, was gathering 
the fruit in eager haste. So great was her sense 
of relief, that she could feel neither resentment 
nor annoyance regarding the scandal that had so 
troubled the good housekeeper. Though she still 
trembled with the shock which had passed, this 
lesser annoyance was. nothing to her. In and 
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out, through the clustering leaves, her little hand 
flew, until the great china-bowl, into which the 
gathered fruit was dropped, brimmed over with 
its rich redness. Meantime the housekeeper pat- 
tered on, bestowing a world of advice and. mat- 
ronly cautions of which Ruth never heard a 
syllable until the name of her lover-husband was 
mentioned. Then her hand moved cautiously, 
that it might not rustle the leaves as she listened. 

‘‘He took Mr. Webb up, scornfully, as you 
did me, when he mentioned the gossip, and would 
not hear of it, calling young Storms a hind and 
a braggart, of whom the neighborhood should be 
rid, if he were master. So Webb said nothing 
more, though his news had come from some of 
the gamekeepers who had seen you once and 
again in company with the young,man.”’ 

The blood began to burn hotly in Ruth’s cheek. 

*T wonder only that you should have believed 
such things of me, godmother, and almost scorn 
myself for caring to contradict them,” she said, 
placing the bowl of strawberries in a shady 
place, while she began to cut flowers for a bouquet. 

By this time, Mrs. Mason had unburdened her 
mind of so many wise sayings, and such hoards 
of good advice, that her goddaughter’s indiscre- 
tions seemed to be quite carried away. She was 
weary of standing, too, and seating herself in a 
rustic garden-chair, over which an old cherry- 
tree loomed, waited complacently, while Ruth 
flitted to and fro among the rose-bushes, singing 
softly as a dove coos, as she plundered the flower- 
beds, and grouped buds and leaves into a sweet 
love-language, which her own heart supplied, 
and which he had studied with her, when their 
passion was like a poem, and flowers were its 
natural expression. 

‘* He will read these,” she thought, clustering 
some forget-me-nots around a white rose-bud, 
which became the heart of her sweet epistle. 
‘‘Let him only know that they come from me, 
and every bud will tell him how my very soul 
craves to see him. Ah, me, it seems so long—so 
long, since that day.” 

As she twined each flower in its place, a light 
kiss, of which she was half-ashamed, was breath- 
ed into it as foolishly fond women will let their 
hearts go out, and still be wise, and good, and, 
in the fact of doing it, prove themselves superior 
to the common herds, who have no such fancies, 
and scorn them, because of profound ignorance, 
that such gentle follies can spring out of the 
deepest. feeling. 

When all was ready, and that bouquet, redo- 
lent of kisses, innocent as: the perfume with 
which they were blended, was laid, a glowing 
web of colors; on the strawberries, Mrs. Mason 





prepared to depart. With the china bowl held 
between her rotund waist and the curve of her 
arm, she entered into the shaded path, promis- 
ing Ruth to deliver both fruit and flowers to the 
young master with her own hands, and tell him 
how well things were going on at the cottage. 

“You will do everything that is kind, god- 
mother, that I know well enough; only never 
mention that dreadful man's name to me, let 
people think what they will. I can bear any- 
thing but that.” 

‘‘ First promise me never to see him again till 
he comes like an honest man and asks you of 
your father.” 

“‘The* I promise; nor then, if I can help it, 
Oh, godmother, how can you think it of me?” 

The good lady shook her head, kissed the 
sweet mouth uplifted to hers, and went away, 
muttering, 

‘*T suppose all girls are alike, and think it no 
harm to keep back their love-secrets. I haven't 
forgot how it was with me and Mason. How 
many'times I met him on the sly, and hot tongues 
wouldn’t have forced me to own it. So, thinking 
of that, I needn’t be over-hard on our Ruthy, 
who has no mother to set her right, poor thing.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wuewn Ruth left her father, he was overtaxed 
by the excitement of seeing his old friend, the 
housekeeper, and more than usually disturbed 
by the drift of her conversation. Kind of heart, 
and generous in his nature, he could not witness 
the repugnance that his -daughter exhibited to 
the marriage he had arranged for her without 
tender relenting. Still, no nobleman of the realm 
was ever more tenacious of his honor, or shrank 
more sensitively from a broken promise. Lan- 
guid and weary, he was thinking over these mat- 
ters, when some one, stirring in the half below, 
disturbed him. 

‘Ruth, Ruth, is it you?’’ he called, in a voice 
tremulous with weakness. 

Some one opened and shut the parlor-door, 
then steps sounded from the passage and along 
the stairs. A man’s step, light and quick, as if 
the person coming feared interruption. 

‘Ruth, Ruth,” repeated the gardener. 

‘It is only I, Jessup,’’ answered Dick Storms, 
stealing into the room. ‘There was no one be- 
low. I heard voices up here, and took the lib- 
erty of an old friend.” 

‘‘ You are welcome,” answered the sick man, 
reaching out his hand, which had lost its ruddy 
brown since his confinement. ‘I think Ruth has 
gone out with Mrs. Mason.” 
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“So much the better that she can leave you, 
I suppose,’ answered Storms, still holding the 
sick man’s hand, with a finger on the pulse, 
while a slow cloud stole over his face. ‘The 
fever all gone? Why, man, we shall have you 
about in another week.’’ 

Jessup shook his head, and laid the hand he 
jreleased from the young man’s grasp on his 


“T fear not. There is a weakness here,’’ he 


said. 

« And pain?” questioned Storms, eagerly. 

“Yes, great pain, at times; but you must not 
say as much to Ruth, it would fret her.”’ 

A glitter, like that of disturbed water, flashed 
into the young man’s eyes. 

“Then, as to the fever,” continued the sick 
man, ‘it comes, on and off, with a chill, now and 
then; not much to complain of, so I say nothing 
about it, because of the lass.” 

“Oh, that is nothing, I dare say; but the 
people in the village hear that you are quite 
strong again.” ‘ 

Jessup smiled, a little sadly. 

“80, being a little anxious, I dropped in to 
have a little chat with you. It’s hard waiting so 
long, when a man is o’er fond of a lass, as I am 
of your daughter. One never gets a look of her 
in the regular way.” : 

“Ruth has been with me so much,’’ said Jes- 
sup, with a feeble effort at apology. ‘It has 
been hard on her, poor child.”’ ' 

“Yes, but you are so much better now, and 
the old man is getting vexed. He thinks Sir 
Noel is putting off the new lease because nothing 
is settled about the marriage. Things are going 
backward with us, I can tell you. It will never 
do for us to put things off in this way.” 

Jessup was greatly disturbed. He moved rest- 
lessly, clasping and unclasping his hand on the 
coverlét with nervous irritation. At last he 
spoke more resolutely than he had yet done. 

“Storms, your father and I have been neigh- 
bors and friends ever since we were boys together, 
and we had set our minds on being closer still ; 
but Ruth’s heart goes against it, and I cannot 
force her.” 

Storms drew close to the bed and bent his 
frowning face near to that of the sick man. 

“T have beet expecting this. Like father like 
child. But a man’s pledged word isn’t to be 
broken through with by a girl’s whim ; or, if so, 
Iam not the one to put up with it.’’ 

“You were always @ hard one,” answered 
Jessup, and a little strength flamed up into his 
gray eyes, ‘‘Froma child you were that, and I 
have, move than once, had misgivings; but I did 








“not think you would be bent on marrying with a 


lass against her will.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I would, and like it all the better, 
when her will was broken.” 

Jessup shrunk down in his bed. There was 
something savage in that stern, young face that 
terrified him. Storms saw the feeble movement, 
and went on. 

‘Never fear, man, I will find a way to bend 
her will, and make her love me afterward.” 

“I would rather have her placed by my side 
in the same coffin,’ answered the old man. 

** You take back your word ?”’ repeated Storms, 
savagely. 

“Yes, I take back my word.”’ 

Storms turned on his heel, and, without a syl- 
lable of farewell, left the house. As he paused 
® moment under the porch, a glint of Ruth’s 
garments caught his eye, as she was coming 
down the shaded wood-path, after parting with 
Mrs. Mason. 

Ruth saw him coming, and stopped, looking 
around for some chance of escape, like a bird, 
threatened in its cage. 

There was no way of escape, however. On 
one hand lay a deep ravine, with a brooklet at 
the bottom, and clothed with ferns up the sides. 
On the otuer, wild thickets, such as make that 
portion of a park called the wilderness picturesque. 

‘«So, sweetheart, you were waiting forme. I 
thought it would come to that,’’ said Storms. 

Ruth moved on one side without answering. 
Storms could see that a shudder passed through 
her as he drew near, and the evil light that had 
almost died out of his eyes when they fell upon 
her wild beauty, came back with fresh venom. 

‘So you think to escape, ha! You shie on 
one side, as if a wild beast blocked the path. 
Be careful that you don’t make one of me.” 

‘Let me pass. I wish nothing but that,” fal- 
tered the girl, moving as far from her tormentor 
as the path would permit. 

‘Not till we have come to an understanding. 
Look you, Ruth Jessup, if you think to pull me 
on and off like an old glove, I am not the man for 
your money.” 

‘¢J—I have no such thought. I have no wish 
to see you at all,” 

‘Indeed !”’ sneered the young man. 

“After what has passed, it is better that we 
should be strangers |’’ 

‘‘Nay, sweetheart. I think it is better that 
we should be man and wife.’’ 

A disgustful shudder shook the girl where she 
stood. 

Storms saw it, and acold smile crept over his face. 

‘¢ That is what I have been telling your father!” 
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‘“‘My father! Surely, surely you: have not 
been torturing him !’’ 

“Torturing him! No. 
an understanding at last.’ 

Ruth grew pallid to the lips. = 

« An understanding? How?” 

The terror that shook her voice was triumph 
to him. At least he had the power to torment 
her, and would use it to the utmost. 

“You ssk? I thought you might know what 
manner of man old Jessup is, without asking.”’ 

‘«*T know that he is just, but never cruel.’’ 

Cruel! Oh, far from it. Go ask him if you 
doubt.” 

«Let me pass, and I will,” answered the girl, 
desperately. ‘At any rate, he would not sanction 
your rudeness in keeping me here.” 

‘ Rudeness! Ofcourse, you have never been 
here before. Oh, no! I haven’t seen you, over 
and over again,swatching the path. Only it wasn’t 
rudeness when he came. There was no trem- 
bling then—nothing but blushes.’’ 

«Let me pass, I say,’’ cried the girl, tortured 
into courage, ‘‘if you would not force me to tell 
the whole world what I know of you. Let me 
pass, and never dare to look upon me again.” 

Storms started, and a grayish pallor spread 
over his face. What did she know? What did 
she mean? 

Ruth shrunk from the cowardly glitter of his 
eyes, and wondered at the sudden palor. What 
had she said to daunt him so? Directly, the 
coward recovered himself. 

«And what would you tell?’ he said, with 
forced audacity. ‘Is it a terrible sin for a man 
to stop the lass he is to wed, for a word wherever 
he chances to find her. What worse can you say 
of me than that?” 

Ruth saw the dastardly anxiety in his face; 
but did not comprehend it. He seemed almost 
afraid of her. 

“Is it nothing that you force your company 
upon me, when it has become hateful tome? Is 
it nothing that you harass a sick man with com- 
plaints, and thrust him back with unweleome 
visits, when he might otherwise get well? Is it 
manly to come here at all, when I have told you, 
again and again, that your presence is the most 
repulsive torment on earth to me?’’ 

The man absolutely laughed again. He was 
once more at ease. Her words had meant no- 
thing more than the old complaint. Still he 
stood in the girl’s path. 

‘‘Why will you torment me so?” she pleaded, 
with sudden tears. ‘‘What have I ever done 
that you should haunt me in my trouble?” 

“TI only give you trouble for hate, harsh acts 


But we have come to 





ee 
for bitter words, insult for insult. You can stop 
them all with a word !” 

‘*A word I will never speak!” answered the 
girl, firmly. ‘Hear me, once for all, Richard 
Storms. There wasa time when you were dep 
to me as a playfellow, and might have been my 
life-long friend———” 

‘Friend !” repeated Storms, with a disdainfy) 
fling of the hand. ‘You might say that muchof 
a hound.” * ‘ 

‘But now,” continued Ruth, desperately, 
‘there is not a thing which creeps the earth that 
T loathe as I do the sight of you.” 

This was a rash speech, and the most bitter 
that had ever burned on those young lips. She 
felt that on the moment, forthe man’s face turned 
gray, as if invisible ashes had swept overit. For 
awhile he stood motionless, then his lips parted, 
and he said, in a deep, hoarse voice, that made 
her shrink in every nerve. 

“There is one other sight that shall be yet 
more loathesome to you !’’ 

Ruth attempted to speak, but her lips clove to 
gether. He saw'a paleness like his own creeping 
over her face, and added, with ferocious cruelty, 

“Shall I tell you what it is? That of your 
lover—of the man who has stolen you from me~ 
in a criminal’s box, with half the county looking 
on.”’ 

If the fiend had intended to say more, he was 
prevented, for the poor girl sank to the earth, 
turning her wild look on his face, like a deer that 
he had shot. 

There might have been some relenting in the 
man’s heart, hard as it was, for he partly stooped, 
as if to lift his victim from the earth; but she 
shrunk from his touch, and sunk into utter in- 
sensibility. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

“T must see him. I will see him. No one 
will tell me the truth but himself. I must know 
it or die!” 

Ruth stood alone within the honeysuckle 
porch, white as a ghost, and rendered desperate 
by the words that had smote her into insensi- 
bility. How long she had lain in that forest-path 
the girl scarcely knew. When she came to her 
self, it was with a shudder of dread, lest that 
sharp, evil face should be looking down upon her; 
but all was silent. The birds were singing close 
by her, and thére was a soft rustle of leaves, no 
thing more. She lifted her head, and with her 
hands, searched for marks of the blow that seemed 
to have leveled her to the earth. A blow! Shq 
remembered ‘now it was a word that she had sunk 
under—a coarse, cruel word, that brought a hor- 
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rid picture with it, from which every nerve in 
her body recoiled. 


She was very feeble, too, and could scarcely’ 


walk. It seemed as if she never would get to the 
house, the distance appeared interminable. She 
gould not keep in the narrow paths that coiled 
slong the flower-beds, but wavered in her steps 
from weakness, as her enemy had done from 
wrath, until her feet were tangled in the creeping 
flowers and strawberry vines. 

Her father was lying with his eyes closed when 
she went in, artd a smile was upon his mouth. 
Even in his feeble state, he had found strength 
to free his child from a hateful alliance, and the 
thought made him happy. Ruth stooped down, 
and kissed him with her cold lips. The touch 
startled him. He opened his eyes, and saw how 
wan and tremulous she was. 

“Do not fret!’’ he said, tenderly. ‘Why 
should you, darling? I have sent him away. I 

-have told him that the child God gave to me shall 
never be his !”” 

At another time this news would have thrilled 
the girl with unutterable joy; but she scarcely 
felt it now. The fear of that man being urged 
upon her seemed a small trouble, while the awful 
possibility he had fastened on her fears was so 
vivid and so strong. 

“I thought it would please you,’’ said the sick 
man, disappointed. ‘TI did.’ 

“And so it does, father; but we will not talk 
of itnow. His coming has tired you, and I—1, 
too, am wanting a little rest. If you do not care, 
[ will go away, while you sleep, and rest in my 
own room.” 

“There is wine on the table. Drink a little. 
I suppose it may be shadows from the ivy, but 
you look pale, Ruth.” 

“Yes, it is the shadows, but I will drink some 
wine!’’ 

She poured some wine into a glass, and drank 
it thirstily; but it brought no color into her 
cheeks, and none came there until she stood in 
the porch, after night-fall, and said to herself, 

“IT must see him! I will see him! I must 
know the truth, or die!’ 

This resolve had made her stronger; perhaps 
the wine had helped, for she was not used to it, 
and so the effect was all the more powerful. At 
any rate, she drew the hood over her face, wrapped 
adark mantle about her, and went out across the 
garden, into the path of the wilderness, and on 
to the home of which she might some day, God 
willing, become the mistress. When she thought 
of this, came the shadow of that other picture, 
which had taken away so much of her life in the 
path she had trod only a few hours before, and 

Vou. LXVI.—10 








that which had been to her a proud ltope was 
blotted out. 

“«T will believe it from no lips but his,’’ she 
thought, looking out from the shadows at the vast - 
gray building that held her heart in its cham- 
bers. ‘Oh, that I knew what wasin my father’s 
letter.” 

She left the shelter of the park, and walked 
cautiously across the lawn, sheltering her pro- 
gress as best she could among flowering thickets, 
or a great tree that spread its branches here and 
there in forest grandeur. 

She entered the flower-thickets under that 
window, the only one she cared for in all that 
yast building. A faint light came through it, soft- 
ened by falls of lace, tinted by a gleam of silken 
curtains, and broken into gleams by the very 
leaves outside. Her heart gave a wild leap as 
she saw that the shutters were unclosed; then a 
great dread seized upon her; some person might 
be within the chamber, or lingering in the 
grounds. Cautiously, and holding her breath, she 
crept toward the masses of ivy that wound its 
thick foliage up to the balcony. If it stirred in 
the wind she shrunk back terrified. Where it 
cast deep shadows downward, she fancied that 
some man was crouching. 

Still the girl crept forward, her anxiety half 
lost in womanly dread of being misunderstood, 
even by the beloved being she sought. But, for 
the great agony of doubt at her heart, she would 
have turned even then, so strong was the delicacy 
of her pride. 

She was under the balcony, now, behind the 
ivy, which covered her like a mantle. Up the 
narrow steps she crept, and, crouching by the win- 
dow, looked in trembling. No one was moving. 
A night-lamp shed its soft moonlight on a marble 
console, on which some wine and fruit cast gor- 
geous shadows. In the middle of the room stood 
the couch she had seen but once, shaded with 
clouds of lace, snow-white and filmy, seeming to 
cool the air, it was so frost-like. This lace was 
flung back at the pillows, and there she saw her 
husband in a sound sleep. She held her breath, 
she laid her face close tothe window. Then with 
impotent fingers, tried the sash. It was fastened 
on the inside. i 

What could she do? How arouse the sleeper? 
Impatiently, she beat her hand on the glass. 
Still more recklessly she called ber husband's 
name. 

“Walton! Walton!” 

As the words left her lips, a hand was laid on 
her shoulder, from behind, and the shadow of a 
human being, fell upon her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, this month, first, a sea-side costume 
of navy-blue chintz. 


The under-skirt may be of 





the same material or of a fine blue f'annel, and 
the ornamentation of it may follow the design, or 
be somewhat simplified. This under-skirt is 
trimmed with eight ruffles, alternately gathered 
and plaited. The plaited ones are laid very fine, 
and ironed flat before placing upon the dress. 
Of course, the skirt is made just to touch, and 
has additional butténs and loops to shorten it at 
pleasure. The over-skirt is cut about the same 
length of the under one, and looped quite high at 
both sides, forming a short apron front. At the 
sides there is a large bow, the ends of which are 
ornamented with two rows of white worsted or 





cotton braid-—the kind called ‘‘ Hercules’’—very 
140 


coarse. The anchor ornaments are cut out oj 
white cloi: or linen, and appliqued on with, 
chain or button-hole stitch. There is a skin. 
waist, with close sleeves, under the jacket. The 
jacket is double-breasted, with a rolling collar, 
We would advise the jacket to be made of bine 
flannel, as a little extra warmth is often found 
quite desirable fora boating excursion. These 
blue chintzes cost twenty-five cents per yard, and 
some of them have printed borders in white, 
which make a very pretty trimming, either for 
ruffles, or to stitch on plain. Trimmed as this 
dress is, fifteen or sixteen yards will be mr 
quired. 





Above is a traveling-dress of de, bége. Wegive 
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the front and back view. It is a simple Redin- 
ote, with the addition of a small circular cape. 
May be worn over & skirt of the same material, or 
sdifferent one. The American de bége can be 





bought for twenty-five cents per yard—the im- 
ported cost thirty-seven or fiity—in all shades of 
gray. For the Redingote only, ten yards will be 
required. 

In the front of the number we give a bathing- 
dress of flannel. Gray or blue is the most ser- 
viceable. The drawers are fitted to an under- 
waist of flannel, and we would recommend it to 
have long sleeves. The over-dress is cut in a 
loose blouse, with large sailor collar and short 
sleeves, belted in at the waist with a strong lea- 
ther belt—the whole trimmed with white cotton 
braid, stitched on. The oil-silk cap is finished in 


front with a plaited frill of colored flannel, or 


it thay be made of oil-silk, bound with a colored 
worsted braid. ‘ight or nine yards of flannel, 
lalf a yard of oiled silk for the cap. Also, 


in the same engraving, we give a bathing cos- 
tume for a little girl of six years. As will be 
seen, it is after the same pattern as the one de- 
scribed. 

A little girl’s dress, made of mohair, percale, 
or pique, comesnext. The petticoat is kilted, and 
the front of the over-skirt is cut long enough, to 
allow for the three deep plaits, where it joins the 
back breadth. These plaits are laid first, then 
the ends, pointed and ornamented with a covered 
| button, on each plait.. The jaunty little basquine 
is pointed in front, and the postillion at the back 
forms a hollow box-plait in the middle, with long 
points at the sides, simply bound with braid. A 





frill of the material, scalloped out, finishes the 
sleeves and neck. Eight to ten yards of ma 
terial, according to the age and size of the 
miss. 

In the front of the number, we give a Polo- 
naise of plain or dotted Swiss, or white grena- 
dine, to be worn over a black or colored silk 





skirt, suitable for a dinner-dress or a small eveti- 
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ing party. The trimmings are gathered ruffles of | The bodice is cut heart-shape at the throat, en 
finished. with a double ruche of the same, Pufigi 
sleeves, with two ruffles reaching to the elbo, 
complete, this Polonaise. A belt ending with , 
bow and long ends of ribbon, four inches wide 
of the color of the under-skirt, is added. Bows, 
match for the hair. Of white grenadine, whichiy 
two yards wide, three and a half yards will ben 
quired; single width material, such as dott 
} muslin, eight to ten yards. Dotted muslin ogg, 
fifty cents per yard ; Grenadine one dollar Seventy. 
five cents per yard. 

Opposite, we give, for a boy of eight years, 
blue flannel suit, with Knickerbocker pants ay 
jacket, cut with vest attached—the whole trip. 
med with wide, black worsted braid and blak 
buttons. Striped and colored stockings are uy. 
ally worn. 

We also give, in the front of the number; 
very pretty house-dress of biack grenadine, | 
has a cut flounce, twelve inches deep on th 
under-skirt, headed by a double quilling of the 
material, bound with silk, either colored or black. 
The Polonaise is cut without darts, and belted in 
at the waist. The trimming only extends dom 
the front, and around the neck—the edge i 
simply bound. The tight coat sleeve has a plaitel 
cuff, finished with ends placed under the quilling 
and buttons. Belt of the same with falling bor 
and ends, to which is attached the chatelain for 
fan. Sixteen to eighteen yards of single width 
material. Two and a-half yards of silk for th 
binding. Black, bound with blue or pink, make 
a very handsome and stylish dress for a youy 
the same, put on with a heading to stand up. } lady. 











SPOOL-WAGON. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation is of cardboard ; it is cut in, bound with ribbon; eyelet-holes are pierced 10 
one piece, and turned up to form the sides. The} pass the ribbon through, and a little ster 8 
whole is covered and lined with silk. A simple} worked round éach. Ribbon is passed through 
pattern is worked at the edges, which are neatly ’ the reels to keep them in place. 
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STRIPE FOR CUSHIONS, 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This is a stripe for a cushion, or any other § colored silks, It is a kind of work convenient to 
piece of ornamental fancy work, and is done in : carry when spending an afternoon at a neighbor’s. 





FICHU MANTELET—BACK AND FRONT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 























144 DIAGRAM FOR THE FICHU MANTELET. 
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We give here, as is our custom, a diagram for { cashmere, and trimmed with guipure lace ang 
the Fichu Manteiet, which will enable our fair! ribbon, or jet and silk fringe. At A, in th 








readers to cut it out and make it themselves. { Fiserepe. the fullness is to be formed into « bor- 
No. 1, is half of the fichu; to be made of black ¢ plait, which comes in at the waist. 
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DOLL’S TROUSSEAU. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





During the summer months, we have ob- 
yerved @ prevalent complaint among the juve- 
nile members of families, and the name of the 


mammas and nurses, we give, thie month, a very 
inexpensive remedy, in the shape of illustrations 
and directions for making up a doll’s trous- 


sfliction is ‘‘ Nothing to do.” In compassion to } seau. 
MORNING DRESS. 


The dress is of » small pattern of cam- 
tric, and is trimmed round with w edging. 


DOLL’S CHEMISE. 








tion, edged with lace. A slide or not, according 
to taste, may draw the waist of the pinafore. 


CHEMISE RUSSE. 
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WALKING COSTUME. 














The 
‘ parrot 
Any material may be chosen for this,pretty ; fastened to the waist bya band. The baschlik 
little dress. The tunic is cut straight, except at } may be made of fine merino, and is worked round 
the front, where it is rounded off, and it is } with a row of chain-stitch. 
CIRCULAR CLOAK. ' DOLL’S PALETOT. 
Make of dotted flannel, and button-hole the edge. 
Ss W 
Tow and ends of silk, trimmed with fringe. } Make of merino, and trim with braid. hole 
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MORNING DRESS, 


DOLL’S PALETOT. 





The frock is of white pique, trimmed with 
narrow, plain, and waved braid. The aprom 





> of black sllk, edged with braid and narra 
black lace. 
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INSERTION AND EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here. a design for edging in button- ¢ braid. Both are new in pattern, and exceedingly 
hole stitch. Also one for an insertion in waved } pretty, we think. 

















EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Wuart 1s a Goop Nove.?—This is a question often asked 
of us, by young writers, who wish to enter the lists as lite- 
rati. It isa question often answered in the most contra- 
dictory manner. One critic will maintain that no novel is 
gvod unless it is like Thackeray, and another will claim 
perfection for tales of an entirely different description. For 
our part we should prefer to divide works of fiction into 
those that delineate character, and into those that are given 
up to the story. To the first belongs “ Middlemarsh.” To 
the last belongs “The Woman in White.” 

For popular purposes there is no question that the latter 
kind of novel is the best. There are ten persond who will 
read a work of fiction for its plot, where there is one who 
will read it for its analysis of character. Even in the best 
productions of Fielding and Sir Walter Scott, where both 
descriptions of the novel are to be found united in one, the 
majority of readers are those who are carried away by the 
story. Take “Quentin Durward,” as an example. How 
few, comparatively, peruse it for the sake of its descriptions 
of Louis the Eleventh and Charles the Bold. It is read, as a 
rule, because of its brilliant and exciting succession of 
incidents. 

Of course, the highest kind of fictitious writing is that 
which rises into the ideal. Shakspeare’s “Lear” is an 
illustration in point. Tell that sad tale, in an ordinary, 
realistic way, a:.d it is simply painful. But tell it as he 
tells it, and lo! the pain disappears, and we are lifted out of 
ourselves and carried upward into an ideal region of sym- 
pathy and admiration, and heroism and tears. To see 
Lear die fills us with something of the same holy rapture 
with which we behold a martyr at the stake. Yes! to de- 
pict the struggle against temptation, or the warfare against 
wrong, is the noblest object that a writer can lay before 
himself, or herself. But in order to do this the writer must 
have genius. No mere taient will suffice. And how few 
have genius! 

There is, for exampie, Anthony Trollope. He is not a 
genius, but merely a man ‘of first-rate talent, and he has 
the good sense to confine himself accorditfgly to the 


Summer Costumes continue to be made of lawn, with 
sleeveless jackets, and with basques which, if square, ar 
invariably short, but if round, they are generally longer, 
Net mantelets, embroidered with jet, will be fashionable for 
summer wear; they are all tied round the waist with an 
inner band, the bow to which may be either visible or jp. 
visible, according to taste. There is no better investment 
at the present time than the tablier and sleeveless jacket of 
jet embroidery, for they can be worn over almost any dregs, 
The tablier is long and round : it has no back, but is hooked 
behind the waist, and terminates with loops and sash-ends; 
the jacket is finished off with a rich jet fringe. Both arm 
easily put on, and require no adjustment. Similar tablier 
and sleeveless jackets are also made of black silk, which is 
covered with open embroidery; they are rich looking, but 
not so effective as the jet, which glistens in every light, 

Tr 1s Nor a Cnromo that we give for a premium, as our 
fair correspondent H. K. thinks, but a superb steel engray. 
ing, a very much more costly affair. A chromo is simplys 
wood-cut, or lithograph, printed in color, and is produced in 

precisely the same way as we produce our colored patterns 
Three or four times a year we give Berlin patterns, in from 
six to twelve colors, which gost more than most chromos; 
yet we make no great boast of this; it is only, on an oc 
sion like the present, when we have to remove a miscon- 
ception, that we allude to it at all. Our premium engry- 
ings, on the contrary, are printed from elaborately engraved 
plates, that cost from one thousand to two thousand dollars 
to engrave. The one we are preparing for 1875 will have 
cost more than tivo thousand dollars, and it is from an original 
picture. When persons get up clubs for “ Peterson,” there 
fore, they receive a premium of some value, 


Lieut §11K Dresses that have lost their first freshness, 


and are otherwise out of date, can be made to look very ele _ 


gant and fashionable in the following manner. Take, for 
example, a peacock-blue faille skirt, cover it with plaitings 
of grenadine, striped with a pencil line of black; the top 
-~ should remain plain. A wide sash of the blue faille 





place. Hence he succeeds. If he were to attempt a higher 
flight, he would fail. Our advice to young writers is to 


on the hips at each side, and is tied under the 
phat and plaits at the back. The sash-ends also are covered 
with grenadine, and edged with passementerie and fringe, 





start with the safe conviction that they are not geniuses, 
and therefore to rely, first on plot, and then on delineation 
of character for success before attempting the ideal. They 
may be geniuses, but if they are, it will appear, in due time; 
and in the meanwhile they will be none the worse for their 
hard work and the knowledge they have earned, so to speak, 
of their handicraft. 

In Our Next Ncuper we shall begin the publication of 
“Pretty Polly Pemberton,” by our talented and popular 
contributor, Mrs. Fannie Hodgson Burnett. None of our 
contributors have a firmer hold on the public than this young 
author. Her stories and novelets are characterized Ly a 
purity, a truthfulness, and often a pathos, which very few 
equal. Her “Theo,” given by us last year, was a novelct 
of rare power; and her “ Pretty Polly Pemberton,” is even 
better, if possible. 

Ovr Srer. Exeravina. this month, is from a very popu- 
lar German picture. Compare these engravings of ours with 
those that appear elsewhere, 
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Muslin plaitings are again used on silk dresses, but these 
are a costly trimming; they soon rumple and require re 
novating. 
A New Srvtx or Cuienon has been introduced by Phi- 
lippe, the celebrated hair-dresser of Paris. He calls these 
hig the Directoi They are very eccentric, forming 
a sort of queue at the back which is fastened toward the end 
with a square buckle, eitber of blue steele or faillo ribbon. 
We hardly think they will tuke, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic. 





Never Give Ur till youfhave exhausted every means of 
success. A great many things seem impossible, at firt 
sight, that yield to persistent efforts. Difficulties are very 
like supposed ghosts at nightfall; they look terrible at 3 
distance ; but when you approach them, they prove to be a 
sign-post, or some other innocent white object. 

Do Nor Worry over little things. It spoils the temper, 
and impairs your good looks, 
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A New Votume began with the last number, affording 
a good opportunity to subscribe, especially to those who do 
not wish back numbers to January inclusive. The newspaper 
press everywhere, as well as the general public, pronounces 
« Peterson” to be the cheapest and best of the lady's books. This 
superiority is so incontestible, that all we ask is that per- 
sons wishing to subscribe, would compare this magazine 
with other lady’s books. The premiums we offer for getting 
up clubs are also more elegant and costly than those offered 
by rival publications. On this point also we solicit com- 
nm. In remitting, state whether the subscriptions are 
to begin with January or July. Back numbers can always 
be supplied. 


Mutua ForBEARANCE and jion are P 
to happiness in the family. The greatest mission of love, 
whether between husband and wife, parent and child, or 
brother and sister, is to make us, as if instinctively, “ bear 


indi hi 





. and forbear” with each other. 


For Morninc Weak, linen and batiste costumes are now 
made in every variety. Dark-blue is still the fivorite, and 
will share popularity with stones and grays. Embroidery 
in white cotton is preferred for ordinary linen or lawn cos- 
tumes before any other ornamentation. 





REVIEW OF NEW-BOOKS. 

Woman's Education, and Woman's Health: Chiefly in Reply 

to “Sex in E:lucation.” By George F. Comfort, A. M., Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Anna Manning Comfort, M. D. Syracuse: Thomas W. 
Durston & Co.—This is a very able attack on the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Clark, in his recent work, “Sex In Edu- 
tation.” It is, as will be seen, a joint composition, and in 
that respect, as representing both the male and female intel- 
lect, may bé considered worthy of especial attention. Tho 
authors are quite methodical. They begin by stating the 
propositions that Dr. Clark seeks to maintain, and then pro- 
ceed to pass them in review, one by one, and to reply to 
them. The bouk is written in the plainest terms, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding. We have not the space, 
in these pages, to take part in this discussion, but we may 
be allowed to observe, in passing, that we think that both 
Dr. Clark and his opponents exaggerate the ill-health of 
American women. They seem to us to judge the whole sex, 
by a narrow observation, derived from our great cities, 
or from particularly unfavorable localities, Whatever crot- 
chety writers may assert, our own experience is, that Ameri- 
can women, as a class, are as healthy as women elsewhere, the 
conditions of life being the same. The volume is neatly 
printed. 

Meridiana. By Jules Verne. Translated from the French. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.—The author of this work, which pro- 
fesses to narrate the adventures of three Englishmen and 
three Russians in South Africa, has a rare faculty of inter- 
esting the reader. Like all French writers of the superior 
class, he is an artist, and never leaves a bit of slip-shod 
work leave his hands, He appeals to the scientific tastes of 
the day, and in this way adds greatly to the reality of his 
stories. His “ Journey to the Moon,” and “A Journey to 
the Centre of the Earth,” are both remarkable books, This, 
his latest production, is in no way inferior. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good. 

Some Women’s Hearts, By Louise Chandler Moulton, 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —A very pleasant volume 
of love-stories. Mrs. Moulton is one of the most conscientious 
authors we have in America: she always tries to do her 
best ; and hence she writes better and better as years roll on. 
No nicer book, for summer reading, has appeered this season. 
It is very tastefully printed and bound. 





John Worthington’s Name. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The readers of this 
magazine have been familiar, for 80 muny yoars, with the 
writings of Mr. Benedict, that it is not necessary for us to 
enlarge on his merits as a novelist. The English critical 
reviews accord him the very highest rank, and assert, that, 
in many respects, he is distancing their own authors of fic- 
tion. The present is his latest novel. It is a vigorous, 
racy sketch of New York society, full of originality, and 
sparkling with that brilliancy of style which distinguishes 
him at his best. We must caution the reader, especially 
the foreign one, however, against taking Mr. Benedict's 
picture of New York society as a true picture of American 
society generally. While this novel is not equal, in some 
respects, to “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” in others it is greatly 
superior. On the whole, there is, and has been from the first, a 
steady advance in Mr. Benedict. He is always faithful and 
conscientious, working in the spirit of a true artist; and 
therefore, with every year, he achieves loftier results. 


Out of the Hurly-Burly ; or Life In An Odd Corner. By Maz 
Adeler. With nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur B. 
Frost, Frederick B. Schell, William L. Sheppard, and Edward B. 
Bensell, 1vol.,12mo. Philada: “ To-Day” Publishing Co.— 
The one thing in which American literature is the most 
original is its humor. No other nation has, in this genera- 
tion, produced such a galaxy of laughter-moving writers as 
the United States has produced in Artemus Ward, in Mark 
Twain, and in numerous others. This author, though a 
new one, is a formidable rival to his predecessors. For some 
time his articles have been appearing in the newspapers, but 
this is his first attempt, we believe, at a book. He is not a 
copyist ; his humor is his own. Nor does he seem, as yet, to 
wéar out. His jokes, his quips, his odd turns of language, 
his indescribably funny way of putting things, are as fresh, 
in his last page, as in his first. The illustrations are very 
goud, and add greatly to the value of the book. 

Sea and Shore. A Oollectics of Poems. 1 vol., 16 so. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—These selections have been made 
with unusual taste, and comprise some of the best poems in 
the language. The volume is most daintily printed and 
buund, and is not too big to put into the pocket, when one 
is about to take a summer stroll. It is a real treasure for 
persons of taste. 

Beaten Paths, or A Woman's Vacation By Ella W. Thomp- 
son. lvol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A narrative 
of a trip through Europe, quite pleasantly told, and really 
agreeable readjng, though the subject is the most hack- 
neyed possible. 

True to Him Ever. A Novel. By F. W.R. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—This is a love-story, 
which ends happily, as all such stories should, though not 
till the heroine has long tried her lover by waywardness 
and perverseness. It is capital summer reading. 

The Log of Commodore Rollingpin. By John H. Carter. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—A hiu- 
morous story, narrating adventures afloat and ashore, and 
profusely illustrated with comic sketches, of which some 
are good, but others quite indifferent. Very good. 

The Queen of the Regiment. By Catharine King. 1 rol., 8 vo. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—A very inferior novel, 
quite third-rate indeed, exaggerated and improbable in both 
characters and incidents. 

Margaret Hamilton. By Mrs. C.J. Newby. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A novel by the author 
of “ Kate Kennedy,” “Trodden Down,” etc. Mrs. Newby 
is a favorite with a large circle of readers. 

T he Conscript. By Alexander Dumas. 1 rol.,8 vo Phiada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The period of this novel is that 
of the latter days of the reign of the First Napoleon. Like 
all the stories of this writer, it is full of movement and life, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OprInions OF THE PreEss.—As some of our subscribers, per- 

haps, take no other magazine than this, it may be as well, 
occasionally, to quote a few, out of the hundreds of notices 
of “ Peterson,” which we receive every month, so that our 
readers may see that this is really, as we claim, “the 
cheapest aud best” of the lady’s books. Says the Boonville 
(Ind.) Engineer :—It is far ahead of any other work of the 
kind.” Says the St. Sophia (La.) Sentinel :—“ The steel en- 
gravings are more beautiful and better executed than 
the illustrations of any other pnblication in the country.” 
“ Ahead of all,” says the Kirksvill (Mo.) Register. “In 
every respect equal to higher-priced magazines,” says the 
Conarisville (Canada) Observer. Says the Shieldsborough 
(Miss.) Republican, “ Peterson leads all others in fideiity to 
fashion.” “A splendid magazine, and getting better all 
the time: we couldn't do without it,” says the Milan (Mo.) 
Standard. “Its fashion-plates are superb,” says the Balls- 
ton (N. Y.) Journal. “Excellent literary matter always 
characterizes Peterson,” says the Canajohoire (N. Y.) Radi. 
Says the Delhi (La ) Chronicle, “ Peterson is always mailed 
promptly on time, so that subscribers never have any reason 
to complain of negligence on the part of the publisher: and 
it is besides the best and cheapest ladies’ magazine in the 
United States.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PeTERSON’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kinasrorp’s Oswtco Corn Srarcn, for puddings, jefies, 
custards, ctc., is considered a great delicacy. It is highly 
recommended by physiflians for invalids and infants as a 
nutritious food, very palatable, and easy of digestion. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

“Tue Pansy, Tuat’s For THovants,” says poor distraught 
Ophelia. Indeed, few flowers have been more popular, 
wherever known, than this chaste and elegant object. One 
marked advantage that the pansy enjoys over many other 
high-grade florists’ flowers, is the simplicity of culture, and 
its versatility, or readiness of adaptation to a variety of soils, 
circumstances and localities. It may be grown, with a little 
attention, almost anywhere, and wherever grown, admirably 
repays the trouble devoted to it. The pansy may be con- 
sidered especially the flower for ladies, requiring just such 
patient management, without much labor and its dirty work 
and handling of the soil, as suits the idiosyncrasies of the 
fair sex. Infact, it is just the subject to make a floral pet 
and the present improved race affords such an infinite variety 
of markings, such a charming substance and texture, and 
such a succession of blvons, that there is practically no limit 
to the interest and amusement to be derived from its cui- 
tivation. 

We recommend, therefore, every lover of the garden, how- 
ever snail it may be, to devote a bed to pansies. The border 
should be on a somewhat dry subsoil, to allow moisture to 
drain away, stagnant water being an abomination to the 
plants ; for this reason raised beds are advantageous. Sandy 
loam, enriched with rotten manure—some prefer cowdung— 
and leaf-mould, forms a suitable staple, and there should be 
enough of it in depth. The primary rule of correcting de- 
ficient soils applies here. If too stiff and adhesive, open it 
with light additions ; if too porous and light, solidify it with 


NN, 
noontide sun, which bakes and shrivels up all flowers more 
or less, and which the pansy is too feeble to resist, Still, a 
moderate umount of morning sunshine in all but the hot 
summer days will be bencficial. 

The pansy may be propagated by seeds and cuttings, It 
may also be purchased at any time at the first-class ny 
series, in plants from the open ground, at the ordinary 
season for removal, or in pots at others ; and this is the way 
named show varieties are usually obtained by others than 
the raisers themselves. The number of these exhibition 
kinds is now considerable, most of them being great im- 
provements on those of bygone times. It is an advantage 
connected with this pretty favorite that any one is likely to 
obtain flowers equal to the bc st from a packet of seed saved 
from good strains, Seed should be sown in pans, in the 
usual manner, in March or the beginning of April. The 
seedlings will soon be ready to plant out in favorable 
weather, nor will they fail to bloom during the summer, 
Those which prove inferior should at once be destroyed, lest 
they should at the period of fertilization injuriously affect 
the produce of better kinds. With respect to this, however, 
it is hardly worth while for amateurs to trouble themselves 
about the operation, except as an amusement or experiment, 
superior seed is so cheap and easily obtained. Cuttings (the 
plan adopted to reproduce varieties strictly true to name) 
are made whenever sirong, stubby side shoots can be had, 
These make the best plants. They may be struck in the 
shade under hand glasses all the summer months. A frame 
is suitable for the operation, which may be commenced in 
June. Fifteen inches apart, and nine or ten inches in the 
rows—in fact, sufficiently asunder to allow for hoeing down 
the weeds (pansy borders must be kept clean)—is a con- 
venient arrangement. A careful watch must be kept for 
slugs, snails, grubs, and other vermin, who love young pan- 
sies as babes love sugar. The main shoots which have flow- 
ered are not good for cuttings. Cut through the bottom 
joint with a very clean, sharp knife, as in fucltsia cuttings. 
Leave two or three pairs of leaves; in fact, follow the ordi- 
nary routine of other soft-wouded subjects. As soon as 
thoroughly struck, plant them out as seedlings are planted. 
Water them judiciously, they will take the pure element 
freely where drainage is efficient. Shade blooms, if in- 
tended for show purposes. Keep dead leaves removed—in 
fact, everything neat and clean—and you will have success, 
The best way to furnish a bed will be to turn out plants, 
such as are sent out from the nurseries, in three-inch pots 
early in spring. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VII.—Tuk Seconp Summer, 


THE term “second summer” has become a by-word and 
words of dread to every mother solicitous for the well-being 
of her child. Experience, the great teacher, has taught her, 
perhaps, the danger incident to this period, or if not, obser 
vation at least has shown her that many anxious, sleepless 
honrs, maybe, attended with many tears, are required to 
bridge over the life of children at this critical age. 

She is well aware that during the period of teething, many 
die ; and again, that the “ second summer” claims its many 
victims. But let the mother be assured that these results 
are not inevitable, that they are not the dispensations of an 
over-ruling Providence, who “ would that all should live,” 
but that they do ensue from neglect of duty, from violations 
of manifest laws, from injudicious habits, and most culpa- 





admixtures of a stronger character. The locality selected 
ought to be free, for a few hours, from the ardor of the 





ble carel in ing, feeding, and clothing the infant 
and child. If the mother, during the period or gestation 
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oven, is careless in diet, and becomes very dyspeptic, irrita- 
bility of the stomach and bowels is apt to be transmitted to 
the child, which favors diarrhea, and renders the disease 
also more intractable. If she nurses too frequently, or Le- 
gins to feed the child at the table too early, (before teething,) 
giving ita “little of everything,” as most mothers admit they 
do, the disposition to summer complaint is seriously fostered, 
and the “second summer” bodes evil to the child, and deep 
solicitude to the mother. If its neck and arms are bare, and 
the lower extremitics nearly so, whilst its body is rather 
closely and warmly clad, the changes of temperature during 
the day, or the great difference between mornings and 
evenings and mid-day, causes a repelling of blood from the 
extremities to the body, and all exhalations from the sur- 
face are checked, whilst the internal vessels become gorged, 
and the alimentary canal necessarily suffers. 

These facts are patent to any mother who will permit 
herself to reflect one moment; and she should not pooh, 
pooh, them, and boast that she will harden her child to 
these vicissitudes, and to the errors of her own conduct. 
Ah! this hardening of children has robbed many a mother 
of her only babe, and doubtless will continue to do so, not- 
withstanding the self-evident nature of the case; jast as 
ladies continue most cheerfully to decimate themselves annu- 
ally by diseases of the lungs, rather than abate one iota of 
what fashion and folly demand of them. 

During the “ second summer,” then, as well as at all times, 
let all nuts, burnt almonds, and other such confectionery, 
green fruits, and gross food, be entirely discarded; in other 

. words, let the child’s diet be simple and plain, consisting of 
milk and farinaceous articles, well cooked ; attention to the 
body of the child, by daily spongings, tepid or cold, and 
with or without the addition of salt and the use of “ salted 
towel ;” out-door exercise; well-ventilated rooms; and at the 
first symptoms of derangement of the bowels, administer a 
mall dose of castor oil, with two or three drops of lauda- 
num ; spiced syrup of rhubarb, or rhubarb cordial, with the 
addition of dime-water, if sickness of stomach, or acidity be 
present, and observe greater vigilance as to the regimen of 
the child, 

In these “ words to mothers,” the means of preventing 
diseases, through correction of errors, are considered of far 
more value to them than any detailed course of treatment 
could possibly be, and therefore therapeautics proper are 
left almost entirely with each one’s family physician. 
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PRESERVES. 


Cherry Jam.—To every pound of fruit weighed before 
stoning, allow three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar 
and half a pint of water. Stone the cherries, and place in 
*-preserving-pan, with the sugar and half a pint of water; 
boil for three-qnarters of an hour, stirring gently; have 
about half the kernels ready, and throw them in at the last 
moment; give one stir, and pour into pots to cool. 

Another.—To every pound of fruit weighed before stoning, 
allow half a pound of sugar; to every six pounds of fruit 
allow one pint of red-currant juice, aud to every pint of 
juice, one pound of sngar. Stone the cherries, and boil them 
in & preserving-pan until nearly all the juice is dried up; 
then add the sugar, crushed to powder, and the currant- 
Juice. Boil a)l together until it jellies, which will be in 
from twenty minutes to half an hour; skim the jam well, 
keep it well stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done, 
Crack some of the stones, and add the kernels ; these impart 

® pleasant flavor to the jam. 





Quince Marmelade.—Pare and quarter quinces; weigh an 
equal quantity of sngar to four pounds of the latter; put in 
a quart of water, boil and skim, and have it ready against 
four pounds of quinces, made tolerably tender by the fol- 
lowing mode; Lay them in a stone jar, with a teacupful of 
water at the bottom, and pack them with a little sugar 
strewed belween; cover the jar close, and set it on a stove 
or cool oven, and let them soften till they become red; then 
pour the fruit syrup and a quart of quince juice into a pre- 
serving-pan, and boil all together till the marmalade be 
completed, breaking the lumps of fruit with the preserving 
ladie. This fruit is so hard, that if it be not done as above, 
it requires a great deal of time. Stewing quinces in a jar, 
and then squeezing them through a cheese-cloth, is the 
best method of obtaining the juice to add as above ; and dip 
the cloth in boiling water first, and wring it. 

Another—Quinces for this purpose must be fully ripe. 
Pare them, cut them into quarters, take out the core, and 
put them into a sauce-pan. Cover them with the parings, 
fill the sauce-pan nearly full of spring water; cover it closely 
and let them stew over a slow fire till they are soft and of 
a pink color. Then take out all the quinces from the par- 
ings, and beat them to a pulp in a marble mortar. Take 
the weight of the fruit of fine loaf sugar; put as much water 
to it as will dissolve it, and boil and skim it well. Then 
put in the quinces, and boil them gently for three-quarters 
of an hour, stirring them all the time, otherwise they will 
stick to the pan and burn. When cold, put into flat jars 
and tie down closely. 

Clear Syrup for Fruits.—Take two pounds of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and one egg. Put tho sugar 
and water together over night, and when all the sugar is 
dissolved, add the well-beaten white of an egg; place this 
mixture on the fire, and when it boils, throw in a cupful of 
cold water, and do not stir the sugar after this is added. 
Bring it to the boiling point again, and then place the pan 
by the side of the fire for the preparation to settle; remove 
all the scum, and the sugar will be ready for use. The 
scum should be placed on a sieve, so that what syrup runs 
from it may be boiled up again; this also must be well 
skimmed. 5 

Apple Jelly.—Take about a dozen apples of a kind that wil} 
Loil soft (Codlings or Lord Suffield;) cover them, after peel- 
ing them, with water; boil them fast till the water is half 
boiled away, then take them off, and strain the juice. To 
each pint put one pound of fire loaf sugar; set it on the 
fire, boil it very fast, and take off the scum. When it has 
boiled a quarter of an hour, put in one large spoonful of 
strained lemon-juice to each pint of the liquor, keeping 
it still boiling fast, and skimming it. es soon as you find 
it will jelly, put it into shape or glasses. If the flavor of 
lemon-peel is approved, put the thin peel of a couple of 
lemons to boil with the apples at first. 

Another.—Pecl, core, and quarter any kind of apples, and 
to half a pound of fruit put one pint of cold water; boil 
until quite soft, strain through a jelly-bag, and to every 
pint of liquor, which will be thick and muddy, add ten 
ounces of white loaf sugar; boil the liquor ten minutes 
before adding the sugar, then boil until it jellies and is 
quite transparent. When taken from the fire, add essence 
of lemon to taste. The remaining pulp makes an excellent 
marmalade by boiling with equal weight of light-colored 
moist sugar, and, after boiling, flavoring strongly with 
essence of lemon. 

Siberian Crab Apples.—Boil one pint and one and a half 
pounds of sugar to a clear syrup; skim it, and let it go cold; 
pierce the crabs with a needle, having wiped them clean. 
To this quantity or syrup put one ponnd of fruit, and simmer 
them till tender; take them out separately, and pour the 
syrup over them when a little cooled ; add alittle lemon and 
orange-peel boiled tender. The preserve is very nice if half 


) the syrup is taken away and brandy supplied instead. 
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Tomato Figs.—Take six pounds of sugar to one peck, or 
sixteocn pounds, of ripe tomatoes—the pear-shaped look best? 
put them over the fire, without peeling, in your preserving- 
kettlo, their own juice being sufficient without the addition 
of water; boil them until the sugar penetrates and they are 
clarified. They are then taken out, spread on dishes, flat- 
tened and dried in the sun, or in a brick oven, after the 
bread is taken out. A small quantity of the syrup should 
be occasionally sprinkled over them whilst drying; after 
which, pack them down in jars, sprinkling each layer with 
powdered sugar. The syrup is afterward concentrated and 
bottled for use. They retain surprisingly their flavor, which 
is agroeable, and somewhat similar to the best figs. Ordi- 
nary brown sugar may be used, a large proportion of which 
is retained in syrup. ‘ 

Blackberry Jam.—Take twelve quarts of blackberries, three 
pounds of sour apples, ten pounds of sugar. When the juice 
is drawn, and the sugar dissolved, take out three pints, and 
strain for jelly or blackberry syrup, (for each of which I 
append directions,) then boil down as usual, and put into 
either moulds or jars. For the Jelly —Add three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, and the juice of half a lemon to the 
strained blackberry juice, and boil till it jellies. For Syrup.— 
Take half an ounce each of ground nutmeg, allspice, and 
cinnamon, and a quarter of an ounce of ground cloves; 
boil these in the juice till all strength is extracted, then, 
while hot, add a pint of French brandy. 


To Preserve Peaches or Apricots.—The fruit must not be too 
ripe ; chuose the largest when they begin to soften, cut them 
in half with a silver fruit-knife ; weigh the same quantity of 
sugar as you have of fruit, and strew a little over it; next 
day pour the syrup that will have run from it and the rest 
of the sugar into a clean suuce-pan ; boil very gently for six 
or seven minutes, keeping it well skimmed; add the fruit 
and kernels, which have been previously cracked and 
blanched; simmer till it clears; put the fruit singly into 
pots, and pour the syrup and kernels over it. 


DRINKS. 


Ginger Beer—Take two and a quarter pounds of loaf 
sugar, une ounce of cream of tartar, one ounce and a half 
of ginger, two tablespoonfuls of brewer's yeast, two lemons, 
and nearly three gallons of yeast. Bruise the ginger, put 
it into a large earthen pan, with the sugar and cream of 
tartar. Peel the lemons, squeeze the juice, strain it, and 
add, with the peel, to the other ingredients ; then pour over 
them three gallons of boiling water. When it has stood 
until it is only just warm, add the yeast. Stir the contents 
of the pan, cover with a cloth, and let it remain near 
the fire for twelv@ hours. Then skim off the yeast, and 
pour the liquor off into another vessel, taking care not to 
shake it, so as to leave the sediment. Bottle it imme- 
diately, cork it tightly, and in three or four days it will be 
~ Yeady for use, 

Gooseberry Wine (Sparkling.)}—To every pound of goose- 
berries, (they must be full-grown, and not turned for ripen- 
ing,) when picked and bruised, put one quart of water; let 
it stand three days, stiring it twice a day; to every gallon of 
juice, when strained, put three pounde of loaf sugar; barrel 
it immediately, and to every twenty quarts of liquor add 
a bottle of brandy. Suspend a small bag of isinglass in the 
barrel ; keep it in barrel a year, unless the sweetness goes 
off sooner. A brandy cask is best. 


Santa Liqueur —Take the rind of six Seville oranges. Put 
it into a wide-mouthed bottle, and cover with rum. At the 
end of a week, puur off the rum. Put two pounds of Ja- 
maica sugar, and pour over it two pints of boiling water. 
Stir till dissolved. Squeeze the juice of the oranges into 
the syrup ; add the rum; stir all together; strain through a 
Jelly-bag, and bettle. ‘The liquor should be quite clear. 





NN, 
Elder Wine.—To a gallon of elderberries put an equa) 
quantity of water ; boil them till they dimple, (about threg 
quurters of an hour,) then strain clear off, pressing thy 
berries a little ; then to each gallon of liquor put four pound 
of moist sugar; boil it full half an hour, until the scam hig 
done rising, with some ginger and cloves tied up in a piecg 
of muslin ; then set to cool, and when nearly cold put into 
it a yeast toust; let it work gently three days, then put it 
into the cask with some spice, as before; when the fermep. 
tation ceases, stop it close. Add some brandy of you like, 


Bitters.—Take one ounce of Seville orange-peel, half an 
ounce of gentian root,-quarter of an ounce of cardamoms; 
husk the cardamoms, and crush them with the gentian root, 
Put them in a wide-mouthed bottle, and cover with b 
or whisky. Let it remain for twelve days, then strain and 
bottle it for use, adding to it one ounce of lavender-drops, 

Essence of Ginger——Take one pound and a half of up. 
bleached ginger, powdered very fine, to a quart of spirits of 
wine; cork it tightly, and shake it every day for a month, 
Strain it through fine muslin before using it. 

Lemonade.—Upon the very thin rind and juice of four good 
sized lemons put sugar to your taste, and three pints of 
boiling water. The lemonade should be made thirty-ix 
or forty-eight hours before using it. Leave the peel in one 
day. Strain before using. 


Another.—Peel too large lemons very fine, trim off all 
the white rind, and cut the lemons into thin slices, place 
them and the thin rind into a jug with half a pound of 
white sugar; pour in a quart of boiling water; cover over 
and leave it until cold; strain into a jug or decanter, and 
serve. ‘ 

Another.—Put two pounds of white sugar into two quarts 
of water that has been boiled; add this to the juice onlyof 
eight lemons; when the sugar is melted, strain through’s 
napkin, and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Breakfast Dishes.—To one tablespoonful of rice, boiled till 
soft and drained, add a piece of butter, the yolk of an egg, 
one tablespoonful of Harvey’s sauce, a little white pepper, 
Cayenne, and salt; set on the fire, and stir well together; 
add any dressed fish, cut into pieces, warm it gradually, and 
send to table. Soles and haddock are excellent. Wet 
phalian Oroqueties.—Mix a little grated ham with some mash- 
ed potatoes, two hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, butter, 
pepper, and salt, and make into croquettes. 

Scrambled Eggs.—Break four eggs into a sauce-pan, into 
which a large pat of butter has been thrown, and keep stir- 
ring the whole until they are cooked, which will be ins 
few minutes. You will know when they are done by their 
appearance, as they will get into lumps. Some buttered 
toast should be ready on which to spread eggs, and then 
pepper and salt them. Some people add the latter while 
cooking. The are eaisly prepared and very good. 


Oyster Sausages.—Take half a pound of lean mutton, three 
quarters of a pound of beef-suet, two score of oysters; scald 
them and take off the beards. Chop all together, and some 
bread-crumbs and yolk of an egg. Season with salt, white 
pepper, and mace. Mix these together into the form of 
sausages ; fry them in the usual way. 

Oysters.—Toast several slices of bread quite brown 
and butter them on both sides; take a baking-di-h, and put 
the toast around the sides instead of a crust. Pour your 
oysters into the dish, and season to your taste with butter, 
pepper, and salt, adding mace or cloves. Crum bread on the 
top of the ovsters, and bake it with a quick heat about fif 
teen minutes, 

Ham Toast—Chop some lean ham fine, put it in a pa 
with a little pepper, a lump of butter, and two eggs beaten; 
when well warmed, spread on hot buttered toast, andserve. 
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FASHIONS FOR. AUGUST. 


Fro 1.—Hovse-Dress or Gray Foutarp, with plain skirt, 
trimmed with rose-colored bows down the ‘front, each bow 
edged with guipure lace. Smull, puffed tunic at the back. 
Qverthe plain waist is worn a loose rose-pink silk body, 
edged with white guipure lace, and fitting closely at the 
back. Black velvet bow at the neck; and bands of black 
velvet divide the puffs of the sleeves. 

fig. u.—Wavkina-Costume.—The petticoat is of black 


" ilk, with one deep flounce. Polonaise of écru-colored 


patiste, long, and closed in front, and round and open at 
the back, edged with black and white striped lawn. The 
ssh, top trimming of the sleeves, front and neck of the 
dress, are trimmed with the same lawn. Black straw hat, 
with écru-colored feathers, and gray veil. 

Fic. 11.—WALk1NnG-Dress or Gray Monarn.—The upper 
part of the skirt is made of blue silk; and one blue silk 
ynffle, with two gray mohair ones, finish the lower-skirt. 
The upper-skirt is of the gray mohair, simply hemmed, 

ted in front and at the back. Gray mohair sleeves, with 
deep cuff of blue silk. Blue silk vest and over-jacket of 
black silk. Black chip hat, trimmed with blue and gray 
feathers, and blue veil. 

Fie. tv.—Carriage-Dress or Wurre Barege.—The skirt 
has one ruffle, headed by a band of blue ribbon. A blue 
silk coat-basque, with black velvet buttons, and having the 
front tabs edged with a blue and black netted fringe. Black 
Jace hat, trimmed with white roses and blue ribbon. 

Fig. v.—AFTERNOON-Dregs OF WHITE MUSLIN, worn over 
a white foulard skirt, the bottom of which has one deep 
flounce of white and lilac striped foulard. Lilac bow at the 
back of the waist, and a plaiting of lilac ribbon at the skirt 
and sleeves; a blond lace also trims tne skirt and sleeves. 
White chip hat, trimmed with bunches of lilacs. White 
parasol, with an edging of lilac silk. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress or BLack GRENADINE. 

Fic. vii.—PoLonaise oF WHite Mustin Over A Pink 
Six SKrRt. 

We also give a style of linen collar, edged with guipure 
lace, for either a boy or a girl. Also two summer hats, and 
black velvet belt and bag, embroidered in jet. 

GeneraL Remarks.—We have given the newest and 
prettiest of the many styles of bonnets, hats, fichus, etc., 
and have but little to say of the fashions generally, as there 
is usually no change at midsummer; and each lady dresses 
so much to suit her own ideas of beauty, that it is almost 
impossible to give any fixed rules; but it is rather taken 
for granted that the more dressy habits of silk and grena- 
dines have basques, and fully-trimmed skirts, with tablier, 
which is sometimes only a separate apron, and sometimes 
not. Polonaises are seen yet in cashmere, linen, cambric, 
and other morning costumes; likewise in the new trans- 


‘parent silk canvas and elaborately embroidered silks. 


Basque bodices retain a simpler outline, but are more trim- 
med than formerly. The fichu basques that cross in front 
over He chest, look well in grenadine, especially when the 
folds are edged with lace. Black silk basque bodices are 
elaborate with steel and jet embroidery with lace, passemen- 
terie, and fringe, all jetted. 

PoLonalses are usually of a different color or pattern of 
material from the petticoat, but the sleeves and sash are 
often of the color and material of the petticoat. Sometimes, 
where basques are worn, the plain, solid color is used for 
the petticoat, basque, and sash; the over-skirt and sleeves 
being of the figured material. The bodices are all finished 
at the top with collars of the same material, laid flat in front, 
but standing upright, and wide at the back, either plain or 
in full box-plaits. 

OveRr-Skrrrs are not draped on the hips, but are merely 
long aprons hooked together at the hack, under sashes made 
up with loops. When either cashmere or camel's-hair forms 


the tablier, it consists of two breadths, cut with a seam down 
the centre of the front and drawn upward on the dress im- 
prover, terminating at the back with straight frills and 
many loops and ends of ribbon. Bows of ribbon, or else a 
tuck are placed down the front seam. These deep tabliers 
are also successfully simulated with trimming. Plaitings 
and flounces are still plentifully used on lower skirts; the 
furmer are caught to the skirt twice, once. at the upper edge 
and once in the centre, giving the effect of a flat plaiting, 
with a loose frill below. The front breadth is trimmed with 
one or two of these double-stitched plaitings, which are 
curved higher at the back until five or seven are introduced, 
this curve serving to outline the tunic or upper-skirt. 

Bonnets.—As for bonnets, there is no end to the variety 
and fertNe invention of the Paris milliners, The latest 
novelty is a plateau of fine straw, which is not trimmed at 
all, but hasan enormous wreath inside, which consequently 
rests on the hair. These wreaths are formed either of corn 
flowers and poppies, or of shaded roses of all colors, and tho 
brim, being lined with black-velvet, the flowers show to ad- 
vantage. For these enormous wreath, sprays of lilac, pale- 
blue convolvuli, and wood violéts are also used. The style 
of the bonnet consists in having nothing outside, not a 
flower nor a bow of ribbon, not even a spray of leaves 
round the crown. The wreaths are formed in a particular 
manuer, and produce a charming effect, especially ut the 
side. Black straw b ts are cr ted with white 
lilies of the valley. A vast quantity of bonnets, made of 
coarse straw, called “ Paillasson,” have been introduced. 
They have China crépe crowns the color of the dress, and 
are trimmed with Valenciennes lace, with a single flower 
nestled at the side. Bonnets are also trimmed with wide 
scarves of soft twilled silk, which are white or any plaiu 
color, and sometimes have jet figures on their pointed ends. 
Some of the scarves, such as violet ones, are scalloped at the 
edge, and button-hole stitched. All are placed in soft folds, 
or loops, round the crown, and either a wing or a flower 
added at the back. Valenciennes lace is much used on black 
chip bonnets ; and white chip bonnets, when trimmed with 
velvet, have coquillés of lace, with a stemless pale pink or 
creamy white rose, and without fuliage in the centre. 
Crimped plaitings are very general inside both ordinary and 
dressy bonnets. 








NOTICES. 


4a In Remit, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par- 
ticular to address the letter to Cuan.es J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4@~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4 Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4@ Subscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a~ Beck numbers fer 1872, 1873, aid 1874, may be had 








of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume, 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap, 














$29 FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO, p, 
culars free. U. 8. Prano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. Mt ey on & 0, - Park Row, New York, for their 
Pimphilet of one hundred pages, containing lists of 309 

$5 ) 2 $20) % ty Bet Portland, Maine, newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advertising, 








y LADIES, CAREFUL , OF 
NGLISHE ferric otters cece A MONTH TO AGENTS 
ENGLISH CHANNEL on sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
Shoes, and buy none other. UTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
CHANNE A dark ‘line around the | the only pr: salle low-priced ‘Loc k Stitch” Sowing 
sole near the edge shows | Machine cver inv ented. Address JONSON, CLARK 


where the channel is cut. Nv more ragged soles, Make | & Co:, Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsb 
your dealer get them for you. ms Pa.; Chicago, lll.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, 











BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S rireio HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and 1 Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. n 2065 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fo » Only One Dollar, =} H Mm GOODRICH {toa N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Inventor of The Goodrich Wuck Marker. 








FAMILIES sock them, “Tho Best.” DEALERS treble sales with 


COLT ON’S S545" 
Save Fifty Dollars ! CO ich me), Extracts icormery — 
—— Delicious, Strictly Pure, Economical, Acknowledged the BEST. 
THE NEW FLORENCE. PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removtng all taint from the blend, This can be effected 
PRICE, $20 below } any other first-class | 4:1; absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Iron and 








VALUE, $30 above Sewing Machine. Sulphur Powders. Whether the initiating pie 
aa tn the circulation be that which causes scrofula, salt 1 ejee 
SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence, scald head, or any cutaneous eruptions, the beneficial eff 





will be the same. The sulphur converts the unhealthy —_ 
pry A of the body into a gaseous form, and they ure throw 


Every machine warranted, the surface by the increased vigor imparted to the 


Special terms to clubs and dealers. pam yon by go ge a < my 4 fammationt 
1 morbid matler wi causes the exterior inflamma 
Bend fur et jars to the discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains ts 
Florence 8..M. Co., Florence, Mass., — band — re pom a Pee 
So y DPruggists, ackage, owdors, $1; 
or 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ~ | ¢ packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich Street, New York, 


A PLUG OF GOLD 


in a hollow tooth may be a necessary evil, but it is best to 
escape a dental operation by the timely use of that superior 
antidote to dental decay, “FRAGRANT SOZODONT.” 
Avoid deleterious dentrifices, which mar and injure the 
teeth. The endorserient of SOZODONT by our most 
eminent dentists, physicians and scientific men, has made 
it a standard toilet essential in almost every home. The 
teeth are rendered time-proof by the regular use of this 
botanical preparation. No tartar can encrust them, n0 
canker effect the enamel, and no species of decay infect the 
dental bone. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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